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PREFACE 


The  second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  is  to  meet  at 
Edinburgh  in  August,  1937.  In  preparation  for  that  conference  four 
Commissions  have  been  at  work  on  reports  dealing  with  the  four 
main  topics  selected  for  consideration  at  the  meeting:  (1)  The 
Grace  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ , (2)  The  Church  of  Christ  and  the 
Word  of  God,  (3)  The  Church  of  Christ:  The  Ministry  and  Sacra- 
ments, (4)  The  Church's  Unity  in  Life  and  Worship. 

The  preparation  of  material  on  the  first  and  third  of  these  topics 
was  assigned  to  Commissions  centring  in  England,  with  the  help  of 
European  and  American  contributors.  Material  on  the  Church  and 
the  Word  of  God  is  being  prepared  by  a Commission  centring  in 
Germany.  The  subjects  gathered  under  the  general  title  of  The 
Church's  Unity  in  Life  and  Worship  were  referred  to  a Commission 
composed  largely  of  representatives  of  Churches  in  the  United 
States. 

Five  reports  have  been  prepared  by  this  last  Commission:  Report 
1,  The  Meanings  of  Unity ; Report  2,  The  Communion  of  Saints; 
Report  3,  The  Non-Theological  Factors  in  the  Making  and  Un- 
making of  Church  Union;  Report  4,  A Decade  of  Objective  Progress 
in  Church  Unity,  1927-1936;  Report  5,  Next  Steps  on  the  Road  to 
a United  Church. 

The  following  American  members  of  Commission  IV  have  neces- 
sarily taken  the  most  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  these  reports, 
sharing  in  the  nine  meetings  which  the  Commission  has  held  since 
its  appointment:  Dean  Willard  L.  Sperry  (Chairman),  Professor 
Angus  Dun  (Secretary) , Dr.  Robert  A.  Ashworth,  Professor  William 
Adams  Brown,  Principal  Richard  Davidson,  President  Emeritus 
Austen  K.  de  Blois,  Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass,  Professor  Frank  Gavin, 
Professor  Hornell  Hart,  President  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  Dean  A.  C. 
Knudson,  Professor  H.  F.  Rail,  President  George  W.  Richards,  Pro- 
fessor Gaius  J.  Slosser,  Professor  A.  R.  Wentz. 

The  following  foreign  members  of  the  Commission  have  shared 
its  work  in  so  far  as  distance  permitted,  but  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  for  them  to  approve  the  reports  in  their  final  form 
prior  to  publication;  Professor  Hamilcar  S.  Alivisatos,  Pastor 


[ vi  ] 

Charles  Merle  d’Aubigne,  the  Venerable  Alfred  S.  Monahan,  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Piper,  Dr.  Friedrich  Siegmimd-Schultze. 

Many  others  have  contributed  to  the  treatment  of  the  several 
topics  and  their  assistance  is  acknowledged  in  the  individual  re- 
ports. 

The  drafting  of  each  report  was  of  necessity  committed  to  an 
individual,  but  many  members  of  the  Commission  have  shared  in 
the  repeated  discussions  and  criticisms  of  the  successive  drafts,  and 
the  Commission  as  a whole  recommends  them  as  material  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  Edinburgh  Conference. 

Willard  Learoyd  Sperry,  Chairman 
Angus  Dun,  Secretary 


INTRODUCTION 1 


HE  study  of  The  Meanings  of  Unity  (Report  1)  naturally 


JL  leads  to  the  consideration  of  The  Communion  of  Saints,  that 
historic  phrase  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  which  more  than  any  other 
sets  forth  the  Holy  Catholic  Church’s  unity  in  life  and  worship. 

Because  the  Eastern  Orthodox  originally  suggested  that  the  theme 
be  considered  at  Edinburgh  in  1937,  their  interpretation  is  given 
first  place.  Since  this  article  of  the  Creed  is  held  either  to  be  defini- 
tive of,  or  synonymous  with,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  our  treatise 
must  include  an  examination  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  Church. 
It  will  also  appear  that  the  Christian  obligation  to  share  spiritual 
and  material  blessings,  implied  in  our  subject,  inevitably  makes  it 
include  the  consideration  of  problems  such  as  confront  the  Life 
and  Work  as  well  as  the  Faith  and  Order  movements. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Scripture  references  have  been  inserted 
in  the  main  body  of  the  discussion  and  not  in  the  footnotes.  The 
purpose  is  to  emphasize  their  importance  as  citing  teaching  or 
revelation  apart  from  which  a mere  assertion  on  our  part  might 
appear  presumptuous.  Of  course  in  so  brief  a study,  only  the  gen- 
erally accepted  teaching  of  the  Biblical  passages  is  intended.  Ex- 
tended quotations  and  the  details  of  critical  exegesis  are  prevented, 
even  if  advisable. 

1In  the  preparation  of  this  brief  introductory  study,  valued  theses  were  con- 
tributed by  the  following:  Dr.  P.  N.  Trembelas,  Athens,  Greece;  Dr.  Conrad 
Bergendoff,  President  of  the  Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Rock 
Island,  Illinois;  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Grant,  President  and  Dean,  Seabury-Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Evanston,  Illinois;  the  Rt.  Reverend  George  Craig  Stew- 
art, Chicago,  Illinois;  Dr.  Nolan  B.  Harmon,  Roanoke,  Virginia;  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Robins,  Colgate-Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  New  York;  the 
Reverend  Gilbert  Laws,  London,  England;  Dr.  Raymond  Calkins,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Dr.  Nathaniel  Micklem,  Principal,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford;  Dr.  D. 
Elton  Trueblood,  Stanford  University,  Calif.;  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Herman,  Evangeli- 
cal and  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Sperry, 
Dean,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

In  the  final  work  of  editing,  three  members  of  the  Commission  IV  gave  counsel. 
They  were:  Principal  Richard  Davidson,  Emmanuel  College,  Toronto;  Dr.  A.  C. 
Knudson,  Dean,  Boston  University  School  of  Theology;  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Wentz, 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Dean  Frederick  C.  Grant  gen- 
erously shared  in  this  work. 

A completed  study  of  the  theme  of  this  pamphlet  in  which  are  found  all 
of  the  theses  referred  to,  with  much  additional  valuable  material,  is  being 
published  by  Dr.  Slosser,  by  vote  of  the  Fourth  Commission,  under  the  title, 
The  Church  of  Christ  as  The  Communion  of  Saints  (N.  Y.,  1937) . 


G.  J.  S. 


vn 


Chapter  I 

DEFINITIONS  OF  THE  TERMS  AND  OF  THE  ARTICLE 


As  Interpreted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 


HE  evangelical  Catholic  or  Protestant  Churches  place  great 


-L  emphasis,  the  Eastern  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic  and  certain 
of  the  Anglicans,  secondary  emphasis,  upon  the  Holy  Scriptural 
definitions  of  our  terms  and  of  the  basic  teachings  involved.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  latter  make  no  primary  use  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  as  they  seek  to  interpret  our  theme.  But  they  approach 
the  Holy  Scripture  by  way  of  the  Holy  Church  and  Holy  Tradition 
as  interpreted  by  each  in  turn.  The  former  seek  to  make  the  Word 
of  God  as  found  in  the  Holy  Scripture  and  interpreted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  their  sole  and  final  guide.  In 
any  case,  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  as  to  “communion,”  as  to 
“saints”  and  as  to  “communion  of  saints”  are  matters  of  first  impor- 
tance for  all  students  of  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  found  especially 
in  the  so-called  Apostles’  Creed. 

THE  WORD  “COMMUNION”  AND  THE  GENERAL  IDEA,  AS  FOUND  IN 
BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

The  meaning  of  the  word  “communion”  (kolvcovlcx)  and  its 
derivatives,  as  indicated  in  the  New  Testament 

(1)  Mutual  participation  in  spiritual  privilege  and  fellowship; 
united  sharing  in  a communion  belonging  to  Christ  (I  Cor.  1:9, 
10:16;  II  Cor.  6:14,  13:14;  Phil.  1:5,  2:1,  3:10,  4:14-16;  Gal.  2:9; 
I John  1:3,  6,  7;  Rom.  15:27;  Acts  2:42;  etc.).  (2)  Sharing  in  a 
community  of  goods,  also  the  active  giving  and  receiving  of  alms 
(Acts  2:42;  Rom.  12:13,  15:26;  II  Cor.  8:4,  9:13;  Phil.  4:14-16;  Heb. 
13:16;  I Tim.  6:18;  etc.).  (3)  “Communion”  or  “fellowship”  in  an 
absolute  or  substantive  sense  (Acts  2:42;  Hebrews  13:16;  Gal.  2:9; 
with  such  reference  as  indicated  above) . 

All  the  foregoing  meanings  have  to  do  with  the  Greek  word 
KOLvcovia  and  its  derivatives.  In  all  of  these  instances  the  “com- 


1 


munion”  expressed  is  as  between  the  saints  on  earth  or  as  between 
such  saints  and  God  as  Father,  Son  or  Holy  Spirit. 

The  general  idea  of  “communion”  or  of  helpful  interrelations  be- 
tween the  saints,  living  and  departed ; the  possible  and  actual  service 
performed  by  saints  in  glory , as  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 

(1)  The  godly  specially  mentioned  to  strengthen  prayer  (I  Chr. 
29:18).  (2)  Miracles  wrought  when  the  remains  of  a saint  are 
touched  (II  Kings  13:21)  or  when  objects  from  an  apostle  were 
touched  (Acts  19:12) . (3)  Saints  resurrected  for  the  serving  of  some 
Christian  purpose  (St.  Matt.  27:52-53) . (4)  The  prayers  of  the  saints 
going  up  before  God  (Rev.  8:3-4) . (5)  Moses  and  Elijah  render 
helpful  service  at  the  Transfiguration  (St.  Matt.  17:1-8;  St.  Mark 
9:2-10).  (6)  The  saints  in  glory  witness  us  here  (Heb.  12:1).  (7) 
Coming  to  the  angels  and  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  first  born 
that  are  enrolled  in  heaven  (Heb.  12:22-24) . (8)  The  blood  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs  (Rev.  17:6) . (9)  The  heavenly  state  of  the 
martyrs  and  saints  (Rev.  6:9,  11,  20:4-6).  (10)  Worship  of  angels 
condemned  (Col.  2:18-19;  Rev.  19:10,  22:8  f) . (11)  Remains  of  the 
first  martyrs  buried  without  cultus  (St.  Mark  6:28  f;  Acts  8:12,  12:2) . 

THE  TERM  “SAINTS”  AND  THE  IDEA  OF  HOLINESS  IN  THE 
HOLY  SCRIPTURES 

(1)  The  root  ideas  underlying  both  “holiness”  and  “saints”  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  closely  related.  Originating 
as  an  idea  of  separateness,  tabu,  aloofness,  power,  awe,  majesty, 
non-approachability,  the  supernatural— all  as  applied  to  spirits, 
deities  or  Deity  or  to  inanimate  things  devoted  to  these— the  idea 
came  to  have  increasing  ethical  and  moral  content  connoting 
righteousness,  justice,  mercy,  sinlessness,  love.  The  Old  Testament 
Prophets  did  much  to  bring  this  change  about  before  the  elabora- 
tion of  ceremonial  ideas  of  the  priestly  period  in  the  history  of 
Israel  (Amos  5:6-11;  Hos.  6:6-7,  11:T  Isa.  1:10-17,  21-23,  5:8-23, 
58:6  f.;  Jer.  31:31-33;  Micah  6:7-8;  Sir.  35:2-8,  12-17).  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  phraseology  of  ceremonial  holiness  is  used  to  enforce 
spiritual  and  ethical  holiness  (Rom.  12:1;  I Cor.  3 : i6f ; II  Tim.  2:21; 
I Peter  2:5) . Jesus,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  avoided  the  Old 
Testament  term  “holy”  and  used  the  term  “perfect”  ( cf . Lev.  11:44 
with  St.  Matt.  5:48) . The  holy  are  those  who  are  sanctified,  every 


whit,  in  the  sense  of  being  wholly  dedicated  unto  God  as  revealed 
in  Christ  (Acts  15:19;  Rom.  6:19-22,  12:1,  15:16;  I Cor.  12:11,  6:15- 
20;  Ephes.  3:20;  Gal.  3:14,  5:22  f.;  St.  John  3:1-21).  Something  of 
the  high  goals  expected  of  the  holy  in  this  life  is  further  indicated 
in  St.  Matt.  5-7;  St.  Luke  6:20-49;  St.  John  17:14-26;  I Cor.  13; 
I John  1:9,  2:1-6,  3:4-9.  It  is  taught  that  holiness  is  wholly  initiated 
and  bestowed  of  God,  not  by  man  (St.  Matt.  16:17;  St.  John  6:44, 
17:2,  9,  24;  Rom.  1:17,  5:15-18,  7:24;  Ephes.  2:8;  etc.)  Holiness 
may  be  acquired  by  the  saints  in  relative  but  not  in  absolute  per- 
fection in  Christ  (St.  Paul,  Phil.  3:12) . 

Nevertheless  it  is  an  evident  New  Testament  teaching  that  the 
saints  who  are  the  baptized  members  of  the  Church  (“the  called 
out”)  are  to  maintain  separateness  and  aloofness.  They  are  to  be 
in  the  world  but  not  of  it  (II  Cor.  6:14;  Rom.  1:1;  II  Cor.  6:17-18; 
cf.  Isa.  52:11;  etc.) . 

(2)  “Saints”  as  a term  is  never  found  in  the  singular  except  in 
Phil.  4:21  and  Rev.  22:11  and  in  these  cases,  as  in  all  other  instances, 
the  virtue  of  saintliness  or  holiness  is  social  in  its  inherent  meaning. 
The  individual’s  saintliness  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  saint- 
liness of  an  organism,  a body,  a spiritual  solidarity,  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  God,  sanctified,  illumined,  energized,  empowered  through 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

(3)  St.  Paul  uses  the  terms  “church”  and  “saints”  interchange- 
ably in  his  epistolary  salutation:  “church”  in  Galatians,  Thessalo- 
nians,  Corinthians,  Philemon;  “saints”  in  Ephesians,  Colossians, 
Philippians. 

(4)  Saints  are  saints  by  virtue  of  the  call  of  God  (Isa.  43: 10,  44: 1 ; 
St.  John  13:18,  15:16;  Gal.  1:15;  Rom.  8:30,  9:24;  I Peter  1:15, 
5:10;  I Cor.  1:2;  Ephes.  4:1,  4;  etc.) . 

(5)  Saints  are  the  result  of  a new  spiritual  birth,  a transforma- 
tion that  is  supernatural;  a birth  that  is  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit 
(St.  John  3:1-21;  II  Cor.  5:17;  Gal.  6:15).  To  most  churches,  bap- 
tism is  primarily  necessary  (St.  Matt.  3:13;  St.  Mark  1:9-11;  St. 
Luke  3:21-22;  St.  John  3:5;  Col.  2:12;  etc.) . 

(6)  In  the  process  of  becoming  saints  there  takes  place  what  are 
termed  justification  (Rom.  4:25,  5:16,  18;  Acts  13:39;  Rom.  3:24, 
28;  Gal.  2:16,  3:24;  Rom.  5:1,  9,  8:30;  Jas.  2:21,  24,  25)  and  sanc- 
tification (St.  John  10:36,  17:19;  Acts  20:32;  Rom.  15:16;  I Cor. 
1:2,  6:11;  Heb.  10:10,  14,  29;  Jude  1). 


(7)  Among  the  saints,  visible  as  well  as  spiritual  unity  is  expected 
(I  Cor.  1:2,  6:11;  I Peter  2:1-5;  St.  John  17:11,  21,  etc.) . 

(8)  The  saints  as  “living  stones  are  built  up  a spiritual  house,  to 
be  a holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to 
God  through  Jesus  Christ”  (I  Peter  2:4-5) . 

(9)  Saints  are  Christians,  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  (St.  Matt. 
4:10,  8:22,  9:9,  16:24;  St.  Mark  8:34,  10:21;  St.  Luke  9:23;  St.  John 
10:27,  12:26) . 

(10)  Saints  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (I  Cor.  3:16-17,  6:19; 
II  Cor.  6:16). 

(11)  Saints  are  partakers  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  divine 
nature  (Heb.  3:14,  6:4,  12:10;  II  Peter  1:4). 

(12)  The  highest  expression  of  sainthood  is  not  faith,  or  hope, 
but  love  (I  Cor.  13;  St.  Matt.  5:44;  I John  4:7-21;  St.  Matt.  22:35- 
40;  etc.) . 

THE  PHRASE  OR  THE  CONCEPT  “COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS,”  AS 
INTERPRETED  IN  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES 

(1)  The  Christian  community  or  Church  is  a spiritual  unity  and 
solidarity  (St.  Matt.  13:31-33;  St.  John  17:20-23;  Eph.  4:2-6;  I Cor. 
12:11-27,  1:10-13;  St.  Mark  12:29-31;  St.  John  17:11,  10:16;  St. 
Matt.  25:31-32;  St.  Mark  3:24-25;  I Peter  2:5;  St.  Matt.  16:15-20, 
18:15-20;  etc.) . It  will  be  seen  that  this  view  is  generally  accepted 
by  all  the  churches,  though  with  widely  different  beliefs  as  to  the 
necessity  of  visible  corporate  unity  and  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  interplay  of  life  and  service  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

(2)  The  Christian  communion  of  saints  involves  mutual  sharing 
of  temporal  or  material  blessings.  As  we  shall  see,  this  is  a view  spe- 
cially stressed  by  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  the 
Methodist  or  Wesleyan  Churches,  also  the  Congregational  and 
Baptist  groups  as  one  phase  of  their  general  interpretation  (see  page 
1,  (2)  “sharing  in  a community,”  etc.;  also  I Thess.  5:11-14;  Gal. 
6:10;  I John,  3:16-18;  Acts  11:29-30;  II  Cor.  8:9) . 

(3)  The  communion  of  saints,  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
involves  the  mutual  participation  in  one  another’s  gifts  and  graces. 
With  most  evangelicals  this  is  practically  confined  to  the  earthly 
life.  Beyond  that,  they  are  hopeful  without  dogmatic  certainty. 
The  Catholics,  with  definite  assurances  in  well-formulated  dogmas, 
believe  and  practise  this  participation  as  between  saints  in  glory 


and  saints  on  the  earth  (see  page  1,  (1)  “mutual  participation,” 
etc.) . 

(4)  St.  Paul's  “communion  of  saints”  seems  to  have  been  synony- 
mous with  the  Church  (see  St.  Paul’s  interchange  of  “saints”  and 
“church”  in  the  salutation  of  his  Epistles) . 

(5)  According  to  Bishop  John  Pearson  (1613-1686)  ,x  the  saints 
of  God  living  in  the  Church  of  Christ  (a)  have  communion  with 
God  the  Father  (I  John  1:3,  3:1;  James  2:23;  II  Peter  1:4),  (b) 
have  communion  with  the  Son  of  God  (I  John  1:3;  II  John  9; 
St.  John  17:20-23,  1:16;  Phil.  3:10;  I Cor.  1:9),  (c)  have  com- 
munion with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Phil.  2:1;  II  Cor.  13:4;  Rom.  8:9, 
15;  Gal.  4:6-7;  St.  John  14:23;  I Cor.  3:16),  (d)  have  communion 
with  the  holy  angels  (Heb.  1:14;  St.  Luke  15:10;  St.  Matt.  18:10), 
(e)  while  they  are  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  they  have 
some  kind  of  communion  with  those  who  are  not  truly  saints,  (f) 
have  communion  with  all  the  saints  living  in  the  same  church 
(I  John  1:7;  Ephes.  4:3;  Col.  2:19),  (g)  are  in  communion  with 
all  the  saints  departed  out  of  this  life  and  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  God  (Heb.  12:22,  23;  I John  1:6,  7;  II  Cor.  6:14,  15;  Acts  26:18; 
Col.  1:12;  II  Peter  1:4) . 

Interpretations  of  These  Terms  and  of  the  Concept  or  Phrase 
“Communion  of  Saints,”  as  They  Appear  in  the  First  Four 
Centuries  of  the  Church’s  History 

THE  VARYING  ATTITUDES  AND  INTERESTS  AMONG  THE  CHURCHES 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  in  the  history  of  the  visible  Church 
there  have  arisen  certain  emphases,  interpretations,  items  of  doc- 
trine and  dogma  and  phases  of  church  polity  not  to  be  found,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  bare  outline  or  in  mere  promise,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church.  All  Christians  profess  to  believe  the  words  of  Jesus, 
while  He  was  here  on  earth,  when  He  said  that  He  had  yet  many 
words  to  say  which  the  Holy  Spirit  would  later  reveal  (St.  John 
16:7,  12-13) . With  this  promise  of  our  Lord  in  mind,  certain  of  the 
present-day  Christian  groups  believe  that  what  they  hold  as  ortho- 
doxy, or  as  polity,  has  been  and  is  now  the  whole  will  of  God, 
“the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.”  Other  communions 

1An  Exposition  of  the  Creed , New  York,  1862,  pp.  530  ff.  For  many  years  these 
views,  so  far  as  they  go,  of  Bishop  Pearson  as  here  summarized  have  been  gen- 
erally accepted  by  Protestants,  also  by  Catholics. 


seek  the  views  of  the  New  Testament  era  and  seemingly  make  no 
provisions  for  the  guidance  and  revelation  of  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Son  through  God  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  centuries  since. 
Still  other  groups  have  it  expressly  written  in  their  creeds  that  the 
“purest  churches  under  heaven  are  subject  both  to  mixture  and  to 
error”;  that  “all  synods  and  councils  since  the  apostles’  times, 
whether  general  or  particular,  may  err,  and  many  have  erred”; 
and  that  the  creeds  and  confessions  they  formulated  are  “not  to 
be  made  the  rule  of  faith,  but  to  be  used  as  a help  in  both.”  Finally, 
there  are  those  Churches  which  subscribe  to  the  Word  of  God  as 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  and  avoid  formal  creeds  and  confessions 
except  as  they  have  historical  interest.  These  last  have  a tendency 
to  be  interested  in  that  only  which  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  article  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  under  consideration 
can  have  no  meaning  for  them  except  as  they  interpret  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  use  of  their  canon  of  Scripture. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  TERM  “COMMUNION” 

OR  IN  THE  IDEAS  THEREBY  EXPRESSED 

Scarcely  had  the  New  Testament  times  ended  before  we  find  the 
expression  of  desire  “to  have  communion”  with  the  departed  martyr 
St.  Ignatius  (d.  107)  and  with  “the  holy  flesh”  of  the  martyred  St. 
Polycarp  (d.  c.  155)  .2  Hermas,3  Tertullian4  and  many  others  assign 
special  honours  on  earth  and  in  heaven  to  those  who  suffer  martyr- 
dom. St.  Irenaeus  (a.d.  167), 5 Tertullian  (202) , 6 St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (c.  211)  ,7  Origen  ( c . 247)  ,8  the  Synod  of  Laodicea  (343- 
381), 9 St.  Epiphanius  ( c . 374) , 10  St.  Jerome  ( c . 380) , 11  St.  Augus- 
tine12 and  many  others  in  these  centuries  all  urged  honour,  imita- 
tion, hymns  of  praise,  adoration,  prayers,  worship  (8ov\eta)  to 

2 Martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  Chap.  VI;  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  Chaps.  XVII- 
XVIII;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.,  IV.  15. 

9 Shepherd,  Vision  III,  i,  ii. 

4 On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,  Chap.  XLIII.  On  the  Soul,  Chap.  LV. 

6 Against  Heresies,  II,  32,  5. 

• Apology,  30. 

7 Stromata,  VII.  7. 

9 Against  Celsus,  VIII;  26;  64. 

9 Canon  XXXV. 

10  Against  Heresies,  LXXIX.  5,  7. 

11 Against  Faustus,  XX,  21. 

13  De  Moribus,  Eccl.,  i.  XXIV,  75.  Concerning  the  True  Religion,  LV.  108. 
Enchiridion,  Chaps.  109,  110. 


the  martyrs  and  others  as  saints,  and  forbade  the  invocation  of 
angels.  It  was  St.  Augustine  who  specifically  forbade  worship 
(Xarpeia)  of  the  saints,  for  such  worship  is  offered  to  God  only. 
The  various  and  sundry  advices  as  well  as  prohibitions  found  in 
the  foregoing  writings  as  cited  indicate  the  formation  of  the  cus- 
tom of  definite  petition  and  worship  (too  often  as  to  God)  offered 
to  the  departed  martyrs  and  others  as  saints.  St.  Augustine’s 
Apologia  to  Faustus  of  North  Africa  and  St.  Jerome’s  attack  upon 
Vigilantius,  priest  of  Gaul,  indicate  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Christian  Church,  in  its  honour  to  its  martyrs,  must  not  be  judged 
as  honouring  them  in  the  same  sense  that  it  honoured  and  wor- 
shipped God,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Vigilantius’  protestations 
against  a rising  martyr  cultus  must  not  be  carried  so  far  that,  in  St. 
Jerome’s  opinion,  the  Church  would  cease  to  have  the  benefits  that 
must  arise  from  proper  veneration  of  the  heroic  confessors. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  indicated  the  ideas  associated  with  the  idea 
of  communion  or  participation  as  between  saints,  from  a.d.  117 
to  406,  when  Vigilantius  made  his  historic  attack  upon  what  he 
believed  to  be  an  introduction  of  paganism  into  Christianity.  This 
was  the  occasion  when  the  phrase  “communion  of  saints”  was  in- 
serted by  Bishop  Faustus  of  Riez  in  Gaul  in  his  baptismal  creed, 
in  protest  against  Vigilantius.  Before  we  consider  further  the  first 
appearances  of  our  article  as  a phrase  in  a formal  creed,  let  us  re- 
turn and  note  briefly  the  changes  in  the  definition  of  saints,  if  any, 
that  took  place  in  the  years  succeeding  the  New  Testament  period. 

VARIATIONS  IN  THE  MEANING  OF  “SAINTS”  FROM  THE  SECOND  TO 
THE  FIFTH  CENTURIES  A.D. 

During  these  centuries  we  witness  the  rise  of  the  old  catholic 
Church.  This  involved:  (1)  the  adoption  of  a canon  of  Scripture, 
(2)  the  formulation  of  the  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  to- 
gether with  the  Chalcedonian  Christological  definition  and  (3)  the 
development  of  the  Cyprianic  (c.  250)  and  Augustinian  (d.  430) 
conceptions  of  the  catholic  Church,  in  which  the  episcopacy  became 
the  very  esse.  As  Protestants,  generally,  interpret  these  developments, 
the  New  Testament  Church  which  was  indeed  one,  holy,  catholic, 
apostolic  and  prophetic , with  sacerdotal13  functions  when  con- 

“See,  e.g.,  T.  M.  Lindsay,  Church  and  Ministry  of  the  Early  Centuries,  Lon- 
don, 1902,  pp.  33!:.,  for  an  example  of  the  Protestant  realization  of  this  function. 


ceived  of  as  a whole,  came,  by  the  time  of  Augustine,  to  have 
sacerdotal  functions  only  as  its  visible  life  strictly  conformed  to 
very  fixed  ideas  both  in  doctrine  and  polity.  The  prophetic  func- 
tion, and  the  presbyterial  and  congregational  phases  of  polity,  with 
all  that  these  features  imply,  had  been  suppressed.  This  conviction 
of  the  Protestants  does  not  prevent  their  having  a very  sympathetic 
understanding  as  to  why  the  old  catholic  Church  arose.  The 
Church  was  in  the  midst,  then  as  now,  of  all  sorts  of  heresies  and 
problems  which  made  the  maintenance  of  unity  and  orthodoxy  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  The  requirements  for  sainthood  and  the  con- 
ceptions as  to  how  the  communion  of  saints  should  be  correctly 
expressed  underwent  changes.  What  were  some  of  the  new  ideas  as 
to  who  are  the  saints?  We  answer  in  outline. 

(1)  As  against  docetism  and  gnosticism,  and  partly  by  absorp- 
tion of  certain  phases  of  the  same,  the  saints  were  those  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  identity  of  the  God  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
and  to  the  perfect  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  conception,  birth, 
life,  sufferings,  death  and  fleshly  resurrection.  Sainthood  came  to  be 
the  possession  of  an  esoteric  group,  intellectually  orthodox  and 
ceremonially  aloof. 

(2)  As  against  Ebionism,  Arianism,  Nestorianism,  Eutychianism 
and  the  various  forms  of  monarchianism,  the  saints  were  those  who 
held  to  the  Nicene  Logos  Christology,  and  to  the  Nicene  and  Chal- 
cedonian  formulations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

(3)  In  the  face  of  persecution,  the  saints  were  the  heroic  mar- 
tyrs. When  persecutions  ceased,  asceticism  and  the  severities  of 
monasticism  presented  opportunities  for  heroic  self-denial  and 
therefore  sainthood.  Celibacy  was  a part  of  this  self-denial. 

(4)  Inevitably  there  arose  the  idea  of  the  higher  and  lower  types 
of  Christian  living,  the  religious  and  the  secular.  The  ideas  of 
separateness,  asceticism,  strictness,  etc.,  came  to  be  central  to  the 
idea  of  sainthood. 

(5)  Miracles  in  connection  with  the  saints,  living  and  departed, 
more  and  more  furnished  bases  for  a saint  cultus. 

(6)  The  Church  itself  took  refuge  in  the  original  root  idea  of 
holiness  or  sainthood,  and  it  taught  that  which  is  fundamentally 
true  and  recognized  as  truth  by  all  branches  of  Christendom  today, 
namely,  that  the  holiness  of  the  Church  is  given  it  of  God  and  not 
by  the  moral  or  ethical  perfection  of  its  membership  or  clergy. 


The  Church,  the  communion  of  saints  here  on  earth,  is  holy  not  as 
the  result  of  adding  together  the  moral  attainments,  in  character 
and  conduct,  of  its  members,  but,  it  is  holy  since  it  is  Christ’s  Body 
functioning  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Being  of  the  Holy  One,  it,  and 
it  alone,  can  make  men  holy,  it  alone  can  produce  saints.  As  over 
against  the  puritanic  Donatists,  for  example,  it  ruled  that  holiness 
consists  in  the  Church’s  maintenance  of  its  catholicity  and  unity 
(with  the  foregoing  ideas  of  holiness)  at  all  costs. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  all  this,  in  many 
ways,  constituted  a departure  from  the  moral  and  ethical  and  the 
essentially  Christian  definitions  of  holiness  and  sainthood  and  an 
adoption  of  the  Old  Testament  and  popular  pagan  ideas  of  cere- 
monial and  religious  holiness.  Evangelicals  appreciate  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  holiness  of  the  Church  as  being  of  God  and  not  of 
men.  But  they  would  insist  that  in  the  visible  historical  Church, 
the  manifestation  of  God’s  holiness  will  inevitably  be  evidenced  in 
moral  correctness,  in  the  realization  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
(St.  Matt.  3:8;  St.  Luke  3:8;  Gal.  5:22;  Eph.  5:9;  II  Cor.  9:10; 
Phil.  1:11),  in  the  actual  sharing  of  holiness,  as  thus  defined,  for 
the  realization  of  the  will  of  God  on  earth. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  churches,  it  is  conceded  that 
there  were  moral  and  ethical  lapses  and  retrogressions  during 
the  years  under  survey.  But  they  hold  that  these  are  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Catholic  maintenance  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and,  later,  of  definitions  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
true  Church  of  Christ,  as  these  features  were  defined,  e.g.,  by 
St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine.  The  Catholics  believe  that  in 
all  its  essential  features  the  old  catholic  Church  with  its  sacer- 
dotalism, with  its  conception  of  the  episcopacy,  as  being  the  esse  of 
the  true  Church,  and  with  the  new  meanings  which  were,  as  a re- 
sult, written  into  the  ecclesia’s  essential  features,  namely,  into  unity, 
holiness,  catholicity  and  apostolicity,  came  as  a result  of  the  leading 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  revealing  the  whole  counsel,  love  and  life  of  God. 
This  conviction  influences  them  in  their  interpreting  the  New 
Testament  ideas  of  holiness  and  sainthood  in  such  a way  as  not  to 
conflict  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  century  views  of  holiness  and  saint- 
hood. 

All  these  observations,  made  from  a purely  objective  viewpoint, 
are  quite  necessary  to  a thorough  understanding  of  the  differences 
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of  view  as  between  the  evangelical  and  the  sacerdotal  catholics  of 
today  as  they  interpret  the  “communion  of  saints.”  Just  what  did 
the  fourth  and  fifth  century  churchmen  mean  by  our  phrase?  We 
shall  see  that  they  meant  just  what  the  progress  in  thought  rela- 
tive to  communion,  to  saints  and  martyrs  and  to  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  answer  in 
definite  form. 

The  Origin,  Early  and  Later  Meanings  of  the  Phrase  As  an 
Article  in  a Creed 

The  first  appearance  of  this  phrase  in  a formal  creed  seems  to 
have  been  its  use  by  St.  Jerome14  who  had  borrowed  it  from  an 
Armenian  creed,  which,  in  turn,  had  originated  with  Bishop 
Firmilian  of  Caesarea  sometime  just  after  a.d.  250. 

In  the  early  fifth  century  it  is  being  used  in  a formal  creed  by 
Bishop  Niceta  of  Remesiana  in  Dacia.  At  about  the  same  time 
we  find  Bishop  Faustus  of  Riez  in  Gaul  asserting  his  faith,  and 
the  true  Church’s,  in  the  communion  of  saints,  as  over  against  the 
priest  Vigilantius  already  referred  to.  Vigilantius  protested  against 
what  he  believed  to  be  undesirable  extremes  in  honouring  the 
saints,  extremes  which  were  leading  to  paganism.  In  a homily  at- 
tributed to  their  bishop,  Faustus,  he  exhorts  that  the  saints  (seem- 
ingly here  restricted  to  the  martyrs)  be  venerated  and  insists  that 
the  phrase  communio  sanctorum  was  inserted  in  the  creed  to  put 
such  as  Vigilantius  to  shame. 

Bishop  Niceta  of  Remesiana  gives  us  a clear  exposition  as  to  how 
he  interpreted  it.  He  wrote: 

“What  is  the  Church  but  the  congregation  of  all  saints? 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
martyrs,  and  all  other  righteous  men  who  have  lived  or  are 
now  alive  or  shall  live  in  time  to  come,  are  one  Church,  since 
they  have  been  sanctified  by  one  faith  and  manner  of  life  and 
sealed  by  one  Spirit  and  so  are  made  one  Body,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  Head,  as  the  Scripture  teaches.  ...  In  this  one  Church 
you  believe  that  you  will  attain  to  the  Communion  of  Saints. 
Know  that  this  one  Catholic  Church  is  planted  throughout  the 
whole  world,  and  that  it  is  your  duty  to  hold  fast  to  its  com- 
munion. There  are  false  churches,  but  you  have  nothing  in 
common  with  them;  they  have  ceased  to  be  holy  churches,  since 
14  Sec  Dora  Germain  Morin,  Anecdota  Maredsolana,  III.  3,  p.  199. 
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they  believe  and  act  otherwise  than  Christ  our  Lord  com- 
manded and  the  Apostles  delivered.”15 

Commenting  on  these  words  of  Niceta,  H.  B.  Swete  writes:  “Here 
the  Communion  of  Saints  appears  to  stand  for  the  ultimate  fellow- 
ship of  the  blessed,  anticipated  and  partly  realized  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Catholic  Church  on  earth.”16 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  interpretations  of  Bishop  Faustus 
and  Bishop  Niceta,  we  find  another  understanding  of  the  article 
which  prevailed  then  and  is  subscribed  to  now.  In  numerous  usages 
in  ancient  liturgies  there  are  instances  where  ayioov  and  sanctorum 
are  believed  to  have  been  used  in  their  neuter,  not  masculine, 
meanings,  the  whole  phrase  meaning  “participation  in  holy  things,” 
i.e.,  in  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist.  Taken  with  its  context,  we 
then  have  the  teaching  that  only  those  who  are  members  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  have  participation  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
As  over  against  the  puritanic  or  other  rigorist  sects  of  those  cen- 
turies, it  was  an  assertion  that  the  Catholic  Church  (contrary  to 
the  jibes  of  these  sects)  did  possess  the  true  Eucharist.  This  view 
is  held  by  Archdeacon  A.  F.  Monahan17  and  by  F.  J.  Badcock,18 
and  is  recognized  as  having  basis  for  credence  by  H.  B.  Swete  and 
many  other  Catholic  scholars.19 

We  have  now,  in  brief  outline,  taken  note  of  all  the  Scriptural 
and  historical  backgrounds,  the  understanding  of  which  is  so 
necessary  for  an  intelligent  exposition  of  this  article  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  From  the  fifth  century  to  the  sixteenth  century  there  were 
many  things  in  the  fields  of  polity  and  doctrine,  in  the  field  of 
worship,  including  liturgy  and  hymnody  and  in  the  way  of  conciliar 
decrees,  canons  and  definitions  which  had  to  do  with  the  undivided, 
and  later,  the  divided.  Church’s  definitions  and  usages  in  connec- 
tion with  our  theme.  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  scholars  point 
out  the  rise  of  a paganistic  and  polytheistic  type  of  saint  cultus 

15  A.  E.  Burn,  Niceta,  pp.  48L 

19  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  London, 

1915,  p.  161. 

17  The  Communion  of  Saints,  S.P.C.K.,  London,  1936. 

13  The  History  of  the  Creed,  New  York,  1930. 

"See  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Expos,  in  symb.  10;  Alex,  of  Hales,  III,  Q.lxix.a:l; 
Yvo  of  Chartres,  P.L.  CLXII,  6061;  Abelard,  P.L.  CLXXXIII,  630.  In  these  the 
tendency  is  to  translate  the  phrase  “participation  of  spiritual  goods.”  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  however,  bases  its  doctrine  upon  sanctorum  as  re- 
1 ferring  to  persons. 
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which  they  condemn.  The  Seventh  (Ecumenical  Council  or  the  Sec- 
ond Council  of  Nicaea  (787)  made  very  specific  provisions  for  what 
wras  believed  to  be  the  proper  uses  of  images,  pictures,  relics,  etc., 
and  against  what  might  savour  of  paganism  or  idolatry.  The  Eastern 
Church  definitely  ruled  against  such  evils  then,  and  does  so  now. 
The  Council  of  Trent  in  1545-1563  decreed  for  what  was  believed 
to  be  a proper  communion  of  saints  as  against  Protestant  errors  on 
the  one  hand  and  un-Christian  practices  on  the  other.  Protestantism 
at  its  inception,  and  since,  has  sought  in  a divided  way  to  realize 
what  the  various  groups  of  the  Protestant  Churches  believe  to  be 
the  Biblical  and  very  early  Apostolic  Church  definition  of  com- 
munion, of  sainthood  and  of  the  communion  of  saints.  All  the 
Churches  realize  that  the  exposition  of  the  phrase  involves  the  ex- 
amination of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
It  includes  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  its  nature,  its 
earthly  fellowship  and  polity,  its  heavenly  life  and  activity,  its  ways 
for  the  making  and  perfecting  of  the  saints,  its  liturgy,  hymnody, 
prayers,  etc.,  as  vehicles  for  intercommunion  as  between  the  saints 
here  and  the  saints  yonder,  its  teachings  and  ways  for  actively  shar- 
ing saintliness  throughout  the  whole  of  society  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  And  all  these  together  include  fellowship  with  God  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  as  the  supreme  privilege  of  all  saintly 
communion. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  present-day  views  of  certain  portions 
of  Christendom.  What  we  have  already  considered  should  help  to  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  now  to  follow. 


Chapter  II 

SOME  PRESENT-DAY  INTERPRETATIONS 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 

THE  Eastern  Orthodox,  in  defining  the  Church,  speak  of  it  as 
“faith  and  love  as  an  organism.”1  Mutual  intercessions,  the  com- 
munion of  saints  must  therefore  constitute  “the  expression  and  con- 
dition of  this  love,”  “the  lifeblood  of  the  Body  coursing  through 
its  members  and  quickening  its  being.”  Khomiakoff  wrote:2 

“We  know  that  when  anyone  of  us  falls,  he  falls  alone;  but 
no  one  is  saved  alone.  He  who  is  saved  is  saved  in  the  Church, 
as  a member  of  her,  and  in  unity  with  all  her  other  members. 
If  anyone  believes,  he  is  in  the  communion  of  faith;  if  he  loves, 
he  is  in  the  communion  of  love;  if  he  prays,  he  is  in  the  com- 
munion of  prayer.  Wherefore  no  one  can  rest  his  hope  in  his 
own  prayers,  and  every  one  who  prays  asks  the  whole  Church 
for  intercession,  not  as  if  he  had  doubts  of  the  intercession  of 
Christ,  the  one  Advocate,  but  in  the  assurance  that  the  whole 
Church  ever  prays  for  all  her  members.  All  the  angels  pray  for 
us,  the  apostles,  martyrs,  and  patriarchs,  and  above  them  all  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord,  and  this  holy  unity  is  the  true  life  of  the 
Church.” 

Elucidating  further  the  Orthodox  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  Church,  Khomiakoff  made  an  interesting  comparison  with  the 
Roman  and  Protestant  views  as  he  interpreted  them.  He  wrote:3 

“Joined  together  in  one  compact  organism,  the  visible 
Church,  which  is  a part  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  con- 
stitutes for  the  believer  heaven  upon  earth.  . . . ‘How,  it  will 
be  said,  can  the  union  of  Christians  give  to  each  individual  that 
which  none  of  them  has  in  his  separate  capacity?  It  is  true 
indeed,  that  the  grain  of  sand  does  not  receive  a new  being 
from  the  vessel  into  which  chance  has  thrown  it.  Such  is  a man 
in  Protestantism.  The  brick,  placed  in  a wall,  is  in  no  wise 

1 A.  Riley  Birkbeck  and  the  Russian  Church , New  York,  1917,  pp.  345'35°- 
8 In  a letter  to  the  Archpriest,  E.  Smirnoff  (1897),  quoted  in  Riley,  apud. 
8 Ibid. 
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either  changed  or  improved  by  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
the  bricklayer’s  square  and  level.  Such  is  a man  in  Romanism. 
But  each  particle  of  matter,  which  has  been  appropriated  into 
a living  body,  becomes  an  integral  part  of  its  organism,  and 
itself  receives  a new  significance  and  a new  life.  Such  is  a man 
in  the  Church,  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  organic  principle  of 
which  is  Love.’  Neither  the  Latin  nor  the  Protestant  will  agree 
with  such  a definition  of  the  Church  as  this;  for  the  former  is 
ever  ‘thinking  of  a unity  of  the  Church  of  such  a nature  as 
would  leave  no  traces  of  a Christian  man’s  liberty,’  while  the 
latter  ‘maintains  a freedom  of  a kind  in  which  the  unity  of 
the  Church  disappears  altogether.  But  we  (Orthodox)  pro- 
claim the  Church  to  be  both  one  and  free.  This  Church,  which 
is  one,  without  having  any  need  of  an  official  representative  of 
its  unity,  and  which  is  free  without  its  liberty  manifesting  itself 
in  the  disunion  of  its  members,  is,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  use 
the  language  of  St.  Paul,  a stumbling-block  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Judaizing  Latins,  and  foolishness  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hellenizing 
Protestants;  but  for  us  she  is  the  manifestation  of  the  wisdom 
and  infinite  mercy  of  God  upon  earth.  It  can  be  seen  that  there 
is  an  essential  difference  between  the  idea  of  the  Church  and 
that  of  the  Western  Communions.  The  Church  considers  her- 
self to  be  an  organic  unity,  the  living  principle  of  which  is  the 
Divine  grace  of  mutual  love.  As  for  the  Western  Communions, 
their  idea  of  unity  is  quite  conventional,  and  consists  with  the 
Protestants  in  nothing  more  than  the  arithmetical  total  of  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  whose  tendencies  and  beliefs 
are  tolerably  nearly  identical,  and  with  the  Romans  in  nothing 
more  than  in  a harmony  of  movements  in  the  subjects  and 
vassals  of  a semi-spiritual  monarchy.’  ” 

There  are  few,  if  any,  statements  originating  with  members  of 
the  Eastern  Church  which  more  clearly  introduce  the  problems  in- 
volved in  our  study  than  these  statements  of  Khomiakoff. 

Dr.  P.  N.  Trembelas,4  theologian,  author  and  editor,  has  pre- 
sented us  with  an  exposition  of  our  theme  from  the  standpoint  of 

* P.  N.  Trembelas,  Doctor  of  Theology.  Elected  to  the  Chair  of  Symbolics  by 
the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Athens,  1918.  This  election  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  government.  Now  a leader  in  a Brotherhood  of  Theolo- 
gians known  as  “Zoe”  or  “Life.”  Author  of  Homiletics,  Catechetics,  The  Three 
Liturgies,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Mystery  Religions  and  Christianity,  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  etc. 
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his  communion  which  is  here  quoted  in  part.  Dr.  Trembelas  thesis 
in  unabridged  form  appears  in  Dr.  Slosser’s  volume.  The  Church 
of  Christ  as  The  Communion  of  Saints  (N.  Y.,  1937). 

In  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  where  the  Nicene  Creed  pre- 
vailed, the  dogma  which  this  term  expresses  is  implicitly  contained 
in  the  word  “one”  of  the  phrase  “one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic 
church.” 

THE  DEFINITION 

The  “communion  of  saints”  is  the  communion  of  all  who  in 
every  age  have  been  called  by  God  and  have  believed  in  His 
message,  united  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Head, 
and  so  participating  in  the  death,  grace,  and  merits  of  their  Saviour, 
and  mutually  in  each  other’s  spiritual  gifts  in  solidarity  and  love 
but  not  in  community  of  merits. 

ORIGIN  OF  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS 

According  to  this  definition  what  constitutes  the  communion  of 
saints  is  God's  election  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Christ.  It  is  not  merely 
a human  association  produced  by  the  natural  evolution  of  man  s 
spiritual  qualities  but  also,  and  above  all,  the  supernatural  effect 
of  God’s  redeeming  energy.  So  this  communion  is  opposed  to  the 
communion  of  evil  or  of  “the  powers  of  this  world.  But  it  is  simply 
distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of  communion  (marriage, 
family,  nation,  state,  race,  class,  etc.) ; it  recognizes  their  rights5 
but  surpasses  them,  for  it  is  the  “new  creation”  in  Christ.  From 
this  point  of  view  communion  of  saints  is  an  object  of  faith. 

god’s  election 

Indeed  in  this  communion  God  calls  men  “into  the  fellowship 
of  His  Son”  (I  Cor.  1:9) ; He  has  “elected  and  separated  for  Him- 
self” those  who  compose  it.  They  have  not  come  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, for  no  one  comes  to  the  Son  unless  the  Father  draws  him, 
and  only  those  who  are  led  by  Him  will  come  to  Christ.  So  in  the 
case  of  Lydia  “whose  heart  the  Lord  opens  up  to  heed  what  is  being 
spoken  by  Paul”  (Acts  16:14).  Clearly,  we  need  God  to  open  our 
hearts. 

6 Karl  Barth,  Credo  4,  Auflage,  1936,  p.  120. 
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UNITED  IN  JESUS  CHRIST 

These  elect  make  up  the  new  and  spiritual  communion,  which 
is  also  fellowship  or  communion  with  the  Son  of  God  (I  Cor.  1:9) , 
and  by  faith  in  Christ  and  by  the  sacraments  they  partake  in  the 
sufferings,  life  and  benefits  of  Christ.  So  by  baptism  they  “become 
planted  together”  (Rom.  6:5)  like  trees  many  times  united  by  con- 
glutination. In  the  same  way  baptism  makes  faithful  partakers  in 
the  death  of  Christ  and  in  His  burial  and  still  more  in  His  resur- 
rection and  life.  But  resurrection  to  new  life  already  here  on  earth 
is  a prelude  to  the  future  resurrection  in  which  the  body  also  will 
truly  participate  in  time.  Because  by  fellowship  with  Christ,  all  that 
is  in  Christ  is  communicated  to  us.  Therefore  “fellowship” 
(koivwvlcl)  with  Christ  (I  Cor.  1:9)  is  explained  by  Greek  com- 
mentators as  sonship  through  baptism  and  inheritance  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 


UNITED  BY  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

But  this  communion  is  also  called  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(cf.  II  Cor.  13:13,  KOLvccvia  rod  ayiov  TvveviiaTos”)  , because  we  par- 
ticipate in  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  descent  of  the  Paraclete  Spirit. 
Indeed  the  new  life  comes  to  us  from  God  through  Christ  in 
the  Holy  Spirit.  And  the  one  Spirit  makes  us  one  body,  regenerating 
us.  And  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  unites  all  those  who  are  separated  by 
great  distances,  making  known  the  beloved  one  to  another  not 
by  bodily  features  but  by  the  qualities  of  the  soul.  (1)  In  fact 
by  our  communion  in  the  sacraments  “by  one  Spirit  are  we  all 
baptized  into  one  body”  “and  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit” 
(I  Cor.  12:13).  (2)  But  on  the  other  hand  in  a body  there  are 
many  and  various  members.  So  also  the  faithful  have  received 
various  gifts  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  one;  but  His  gifts 
are  not  equal,  nor  have  all  the  same  function.  (3)  Thus  in  the 
communion  of  saints  a part  rules  and  presides  and  a part  is  ruled 
and  directed.  But  even  this  difference  does  not  separate  the  priest- 
hood from  the  common  body.  In  the  teaching  of  Christian  truth 
the  Church’s  people  are  recognized  as  “guardians  of  her  orthodoxy.” 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS 

Finally  this  fellowship  is  called  communion  of  saints.  St.  Faul  calls 
“all  the  faithful”  saints.  Some  of  them  are  called  “saints  in  faith 
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and  life,”  others  “saints  only  in  faith”  because  they  are  “conse- 
crated and  separated  for  God  by  faith.”  So  sinners  also  are  included 
in  the  communion  of  saints.  Therefore  St.  Chrysostom  distinguishes 
(according  to  Eph.  1:4)  between  “saint”  and  “irreproachable”  or 
“without  blame,”  explaining  that  “saint  is  he  who  partakes  in  faith, 
irreproachable  is  he  who  leads  a blameless  life.”  And  Origen  com- 
menting on  I Cor.  12:3  (“no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  but  by 
the  Holy  Ghost”)  rightly  observes  that  “many  sinners  are  well 
disposed  towards  Jesus  as  Lord  and  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  in 
them.”  Moreover  all  the  Churches  admit  that  unworthy  ministers 
or  preachers  can  be  vehicles  of  grace  and  truth.  On  the  other  hand 
the  saints  are  not  limited  to  one  generation.  They  are  fellow  citizens 
of  the  saints  in  heaven  (Eph.  2:19),  that  is,  “of  the  saints  around 
Abraham  and  Moses  and  Samuel,”  not  only  of  the  saints  of  grace  but 
also  of  the  saints  under  the  law  and  of  those  before  the  law.  How- 
ever those  of  the  Church  militant  who  are  really  living  members, 
mystically  and  internally  united  with  Christ,  do  not  constitute  a 
separate  and  essentially  invisible  Church.  They  are  brought  into 
union  with  Christ  by  and  in  the  visible  Church  where  they  are 
perfected.  Moreover  these  irreproachable  and  elect  believers,  during 
their  lifetime,  are  visible  members  of  the  Church  and  their  com- 
munion with  Christ  is  also  sensibly  manifest,  because  they  are  in 
personal  and  tangible  communication  one  with  another  and  act 
visibly  in  the  midst  of  the  visible  Church.  Only  they  are  to  a cer- 
tain degree  unknown,  because  they  are  neither  known  to  the  world 
nor  do  “clearly  know  one  another.”  God,  who  knows  “them  that  are 
his”  (II  Tim.  2:19) , knows  too  who  and  how  many  they  are. 

Finally  as  regards  the  idea  of  the  “suffering  Church”  which  is  * 
taught  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  does  not  accept  it  and  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  fire. 

UNITY  AND  SOLIDARITY  IN  THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS 

The  faith  which  brought  us  near  to  Christ  and  our  union  with 
Him  are  essentially  the  abnegation  of  our  former  thoughts,  disposi- 
tions and  inclinations  and  generally  of  our  egotism;  they  are  also 
our  renovation  by  truth  and  life  in  Christ.  The  more  we  are  freed 
from  our  egotistic  pretensions  and  self-will  and  the  more  Christ  is 
“formed”  in  us  (Gal.  4:19),  the  more  we  become  capable  of  har- 
monization one  with  another,  because  our  resemblance  to  Christ 
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makes  us  equal  and  similar  to  one  another.  And  so  we  become  “one 
soul,  because  no  one  imposes  his  own  self-will  but  all  seek  together 
in  the  one  Holy  Ghost  the  will  of  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  But 
the  eradication  of  our  egotism  and  the  renovation  of  our  souls  is  a 
work  requiring  prolonged  effort.  That  is  why  the  apostle  presents 
the  faithful  continually  edified  “till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ"  (Eph. 
4:13).  Otherwise  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  faith  and  our 
- concord  and  mutual  love.  So  the  main  characteristic  and  the  chief 
manifestation  of  the  communion  of  saints  is  unity,  pursued  through 
consolidation  in  the  same  right  faith  and  through  sincere  mutual 
love  and  concord.  As  for  the  consolidation  in  faith  the  loving  mem- 
bers of  the  communion  of  saints  comfort  and  support  one  another 
“by  mutual  faith”  (Rom.  1:12),  because  the  meeting  of  many  be- 
lievers gives  much  comfort  and  exhortation— seeing  one  another’s 
faith  they  are  comforted  and  gladdened  and  supported.  Moreover 
they  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand 
as  for  the  bond  of  peace  (Eph.  4:3)  they  imitate  the  love  which  ex- 
ists between  the  members  of  our  body;  and  they  have  as  much 
concord  by  their  own  free  will  as  the  members  have  by  nature.  And 
this  love  is  manifested  in  the  equal  care  of  one  for  another,  in  con- 
sidering all  that  happens  as  common  to  all  and  in  being  a united 
body  by  mutual  sympathy.  This  is  solidarity  of  the  members  shown 
on  the  one  hand  by  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and  weak  mem- 
bers, the  strong  supporting  the  weakness  of  the  feeble  and  not 
seeking  their  own  ease  (Rom.  15:1),  deploring  their  falls  (I  Cor. 
5:2;  II  Cor.  12:21),  educating  them  with  meekness  (Gal.  6:1),  be- 
coming “to  the  weak  as  weak”  (I  Cor.  9:22) , without  changing  their 
convictions,  yet  in  loving  condescension.  On  the  other  hand  soli- 
darity is  shown  by  the  members  using  their  gifts  for  the  service  of 
others  and  for  the  edification  of  the  Church. 

' Finally  there  is  the  solidarity  of  prayer  one  for  another  as  St. 
Paul  so  often  (II  Cor.  1:11;  Rom.  15:30;  Col.  4:3;  Phil.  1:19;  II 
Thess.  3:1;  Philem.  22)  asked  for  it  from  the  faithful  and  himself 
continually  prayed  for  them. 

But  this  solidarity  is  not  manifest  in  communion  of  merits.  The 
saints  participate  in  the  merits  of  one  only,  Jesus  Christ,  which 
are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  all. 
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FALLING  FROM  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS 

From  what  we  have  said  it  follows  that  (1)  all  who  break  the 
unity  of  faith,  (2)  all  who  disturb  the  peace  of  the  body  and  (3) 
all  who  prevent  its  edification  by  deliberate  ill-doing,  are  no 
longer  living  members  of  the  communion  of  saints  and  they  must 
be  considered  as  fallen  and  excluded  from  it.  Those  who  depart 
from  the  right  faith  separate  themselves  from  the  vivifying  root. 
The  other  source  of  the  division  are  deeds  unworthy  of  the  body, 
ignominious,  provoking  scandal  and  not  followed  by  repentance. 
Then  the  guilty  members  have  to  be  expelled  from  the  Church, 
both  for  their  own  correction  and  for  the  example  and  because  “a 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump”  (I  Cor.  5:6) . 

THE  CHURCH  TRIUMPHANT 

The  Church  triumphant  is  part  of  the  whole  Church  and  death  ’ 
cannot  interrupt  the  relations  of  the  Church  militant  with  it.  A 
pre-eminent  place  in  it  is  occupied  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  as  the 
Mother  of  the  Lord  is  “more  honourable  and  glorious  than  the 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  exalted  above  all  angels,  and  surpasses  all 
saints,  having  much  more  boldness  towards  Her  Son  than  those.” 
According  to  the  later  symbolic  books  “a  great  and  excellent  gift 
was  granted  Her  by  God,  sinlessness;  therefore  we  say  that  she  com- 
mitted no  sin.”  But  this  sinlessness  of  the  Virgin,  which  finds  sup- 
port in  St.  Augustine  only  among  the  ancient  Fathers,  must  be 
interpreted  as  relative,  because  Mary  was  not  free  from  original 
sin,  for  being  conceived  naturally  like  all  men  She  inherited  it 
naturally.  And  She  was  redeemed  from  original  sin  by  the  grace  of 
God:  that  is  why  in  the  Magnificat  she  said  “in  God  my  Saviour”; 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  Her  at  the  conception  of  the 
Lord  in  order  to  purify  Her  and  make  Her  a vessel  worthy  of  the 
Word’s  in-dwelling.  On  the  other  hand  Her  sinlessness,  before 
Pentecost  at  least,  must  be  understood  as  something  similar  to  what 
St.  Paul  says  of  himself,  “touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in 
the  law  blameless”  (Phil.  3:6) ; and  Dositheus  attributes  it  to  many 
others,  to  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  the  Forerunner,  and  super- 
eminently to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  Church  triumphant  the 
angels  too  are  included,  for  they  have  the  same  Head  as  the  saints 
(Eph.  1:10,  22).  But  it  is  well  to  note  the  opinion  that  the  One 
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Head,  which  God  put  over  all,  is  for  mankind,  Christ  in  His  human 
nature,  but  for  the  Angels,  God  the  Word;  also  the  idea  that  the 
Eucharist  is  offered  by  the  Church  for  the  angels  as  well  as  for  the 
saints,  has  not  prevailed. 

THE  MUTUAL  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  TRIUMPHANT  AND 
THE  MILITANT  CHURCH 

This  relation  is  perpetuated  and  manifested  principally  through 
the  prayers  of  the  one  for  the  other.  In  reality  the  Church  on  earth 
offers  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  even  for  the  members  of  the 
Church  triumphant.  In  the  majority  of  Eastern  anaphoras  it  is  defi- 
nitely stated  that  the  Eucharist  is  offered  vntp  (“on  behalf  of”) 
those  “perfected  in  faith,”  that  is  “patriarchs,  prophets,  martyrs, 
confessors  . . . and  supereminently  for  the  most  holy  Virgin  Mary, 
for  the  glorious  prophet  and  Forerunner  and  the  glorious  apostles,” 
and  then  in  immediate  continuity  comes  the  commemoration  of 
the  other  dead.  As  the  Church  militant  shows  her  love  to  the  tri- 
umphant, so  she  confides  herself  to  the  intercessions  of  the  saints, 
which  are  in  fact  the  prayer  of  the  Church  triumphant  for  the 
Church  militant.  However  the  symbolic  books  which  touch  upon 
this  question  distinguish  between  the  intercession  of  the  saints  and 
the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  declare  explicitly  that  “one  only 
has  become  mediator,”  “the  man  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  can  di- 
rectly mediate  between  the  Father  and  us.”  “We  do  not  call  the 
saints  mediators  but  intercessors  and  implorers  before  God,  and 
we  implore  them  not  as  Gods  but  as  our  brothers  and  as  friends  of 
God,  that  they  may  ask  divine  help  for  us,  their  brothers.”  We  im- 
plore them  not  as  though  they  can  help  us  by  their  own  power 
and  by  their  merits  before  God— for  God  owes  nothing  to  any 
man— but  through  the  boldness  which  God  has  granted  them.  Such 
prayer  to  the  saints  is  based  on  the  duty  of  the  faithful  to  pray  for 
each  other  and  on  the  passage  of  the  Bible:  “The  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  a righteous  man  availeth  much”  (Jas.  5:16).  Indeed  as 
Moghila  observes,  the  Bible  teaches  us  to  ask  the  prayers  of  our 
brothers  who  are  here  on  earth,  just  as  St.  Paul  did  according  to 
Rom.  15:30;  II  Cor.  1:10  f;  Phil.  1:4.  But  since  the  souls  of  the  saints 
are  not  in  a state  of  torpor,  the  members  of  the  Church  triumphant 
cannot  be  insensible  to  the  needs  and  sufferings  of  the  Church  on 
earth. 
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As  for  the  question  whether  the  saints  know  and  hear  our  prayers, 
the  symbolic  books  answer  unanimously  that  although  the  saints  do 
not  know  or  hear  our  prayers  of  their  own  selves,  yet  they  know  and 
hear  them  through  revelation  and  grace,  given  them  by  God,  as  of 
old,  Elisha  knew  what  his  servant  was  doing  in  the  road  and  as  the 
prophets  knew  the  things  of  heaven,  whereby  they  foretold  the 
things  to  come.  And  if  we  have  ways  of  knowing  things  from  afar, 
how  much  more  have  the  saints  such  ways,  for  they  cannot  be  our 
inferiors  in  this.  About  community  of  merits  enough  has  been  said. 
We  need  only  add  that  the  Church  in  heaven  has  a beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  Church  militant.  But  that  influence  cannot  transgress 
the  limits  within  which  can  be  mutual  interaction  between  the 
members  of  the  Church  who  are  still  on  earth.  By  analogy  with 
scriptural  teaching  concerning  the  guardian  angels,  we  maintain 
that  the  saints  in  heaven  not  only  pray  for  their  brethren  on  earth, 
but  also  encourage  them,  admonish  them,  invisibly  fortify  them 
in  their  struggle  against  sin,  and  manifest  their  sympathy  and  solici- 
tude for  them;  but  they  cannot  impart  to  them  any  supererogatory 
merits  because  they  have  none.  And  the  opinion  that  the  saints 
have  some  merits  by  which  they  can  save  many  sinners  is  an  insult 
to  the  Church  and  is  detested  and  banned  by  the  Church  as  sacri- 
legious and  mercenary. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  communion  of  the  visible  with  the 
invisible  Church  is  the  honour  and  respect  paid  to  the  saints,  which 
is  distinct  from  the  worship  and  adoration  owed  only  to  God,  be- 
cause we  do  not  adore  God’s  saints  but  honour  them  as  friends  of 
God,  as  sons  and  heirs;  and  we  consider  that  the  honour  paid  to 
them  is  referred  to  the  majesty  of  God,  Who  has  been  well  pleased 
in  His  saints.  And  we  are  in  agreement  here  with  the  Bible,  which 
says,  “Your  friends  are  honoured  by  me”  (Psalm  138:17,  LXX) . On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  saints  were  filled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  during 
their  life  and  as  grace  is  in  their  souls  and  bodies  and  tombs  even 
after  death,  the  honour  paid  to  the  saints  is  extended  to  their  relics 
and  images.  But  the  help  which  is  expected  from  this  honour  is 
similar  to  that  obtained  through  the  “handkerchiefs  or  aprons” 
brought  “from  the  body”  of  Paul  “unto  the  sick”  (Acts  19:12). 
Because  through  the  relics  of  the  saints  and  by  their  intercession 
demons  are  expelled,  sicknesses  are  cured,  temptations  are  anni- 
hilated. 
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PRAYERS  FOR  THE  DEAD 

* But  the  Church  on  earth  prays  also  for  all  the  dead,  including 
sinners.  The  Fathers  (e.g.,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem) teach  that  “great  gain  and  profit”  (“  neyiarr}  ovrjaLs  ”)  are 
obtained  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  when  the  Eucharist  is  of- 
fered for  them.  And  they  testify  that  the  holy  apostles  have  com- 
manded the  Eucharist  to  be  offered  for  the  dead.  Of  less  effect  ac- 
cording to  them  are  aln^s  given  to  the  poor  by  the  living  in  order 
to  help  the  dead.  They  are  a “small  help,”  a “little  relief,”  but  at 
any  rate  they  can  “help  somewhat,”  probably  because  they  induce 
the  poor  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  in  whose  favour  they  re- 
ceived alms.  As  for  the  meaning  of  this  benefit  through  prayer  and 
almsgiving  and  the  class  of  souls  to  whom  it  can  be  accorded,  we 
can  only  be  certain  of  the  following:  (1)  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  rejects  explicitly  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  fire,  (2)  she 
prays  and  offers  the  Eucharist  not  for  all  the  dead  because  she  ex- 
cludes from  her  prayers  all  those  whose  last  act  was  evidently  a 
sin  (suicide,  duelling,  etc.)  as  also  those  who  die  outside  her  com-  . 
munion,  (3)  prayers  and  the  Eucharist  are  offered  for  those  worthy 
of  holy  prayers;  for  those  who  through  human  weakness  have  suf- 
fered some  stains  and  have  died  in  repentance  but  before  they  could 
cleanse  them;  as  also  for  those  who  have  committed  mortal  sins  and 
repented  but  “have  not  brought  forth  any  fruit  of  repentance.” 

- Dr.  Hamilcar  S.  Alivisatos,  Dr.  Nicholas  Arseniev,  Dr.  Nicholas 
N.  Gloubokowsky,  and  the  Very  Reverend  Father  Sergius  Bulga- 
kov,6 all  of  whom  have  recently  given  the  Christian  world  much 
additional  insight  into  the  faith  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox,  have 
written  nothing  but  what  would  be  in  accord  with  the  views  of  Dr. 
Trembelas  as  quoted.  Father  Bulgakov  furnishes  some  additional 
observations  which,  though  in  no  way  contrary  to  the  exposition  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Trembelas,  do  set  down  with  great  emphasis  certain 
things  merely  touched  upon  by  Dr.  Trembelas.  We  refer  to  his 
stress  upon  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  being  very  cen- 
tral to  the  Orthodox  interpretations  of  our  article.  He  believes  that 

« See,  e.g.,  the  contribution  of  the  first  three  mentioned  in  W.  T.  Whiteley, 
The  Doctrine  of  Grace , New  York,  1931;  N.  von  Arseniev,  Mysticism  and  the 
Eastern  Church , London,  1926;  Bulgakov,  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church , Mil- 
waukee, 1935. 
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the  Protestant  failure  in  this  all-important  matter  makes  Prot- 
estantism “another  Christianity.”  He  notes  that  the  Orthodox 
Church  does  not  have  so  meticulous  a procedure  as  has  the  Roman 
Church  in  declaring  who  are  the  saints.  It  is  the  “oecumenical  con- 
science” which  decides.  He  writes  how  “each  day  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical year  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  a saint  or  saints.  The 
lives  of  the  saints  are  an  inestimable  source  of  Christian  edification 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  West.” 

Finally  no  brief  study  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  understanding  of 
the  communion  of  saints  would  be  complete  without  the  inclusion 
of  the  now  historic  pronouncement  of  their  Patriarchate  at  Istambul 
in  1921.  It  is  in  this  document  where  we  discover,  both  by  certain 
ideas  expressed  and  by  the  spirit  and  motive  actuating  the  entire 
appeal,  that  interpretation  of  our  theme,  in  its  present  world  im- 
plications and  manifestations,  so  akin  to  all  the  interpretation  held 
by  all  the  catholic  evangelical  churches. 

“In  January  of  that  year,  the  Oecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  issued  a most  important  Encyclical  Letter, 
‘Unto  All  the  Church  of  Christ  Wheresoever  They  Be.’  This 
was  the  first  significant  letter  on  general  Christian  re-union 
ever  issued  by  this  Church.  It  breathed  a spirit  of  concord  and 
love.  In  it,  that  Patriarchate  declared  that  it  was  ‘most  impor- 
tant that  love  between  the  Churches  should  be  revived  and 
strengthened,  so  that  they  may  no  longer  look  upon  each  other 
as  strangers  and  enemies,  but  as  relatives  and  friends  in  Christ, 
as  “fellow-heirs  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise 
in  Christ  by  the  Gospel”  (Ephesians  3:6) . And  this  friendship 
and  kindly  disposition  towards  each  other  can,  in  our  mind, 
be  demonstrated  and  more  especially  proved  in  the  following 
manner:  (a)  by  acceptance  of  a uniform  calendar  for  a simulta- 
neous celebration  of  all  the  great  Christian  feasts  by  all  the 
Churches;  (b)  by  the  exchange  of  brotherly  letters  on  the 
great  feasts  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  when  it  is  customary  to  do 
so,  and  on  other  exceptional  occasions;  (c)  by  a more  friendly 
intercourse  between  theological  schools  and  the  representatives 
of  theological  science;  and  by  the  exchange  of  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  periodicals  and  works  published  in  each  Church; 
(d)  by  a more  friendly  intercourse  between  the  representatives 
of  the  various  Churches  wherever  they  be;  (e)  by  the  exchange 
of  students  between  the  seminaries  of  different  Churches;  (f) 
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by  convening  pan-Christian  conferences  to  examine  questions 
of  common  interest  to  all  the  Churches;  (g)  by  the  impartial 
and  historical  examination  of  doctrinal  differences  both  from 
the  chair  and  in  theological  treatises;  (h)  by  mutually  respect- 
ing the  customs  and  usages  prevailing  in  each  Church;  (i)  by 
allowing  to  each  other  the  places  of  prayer  and  of  cemeteries 
for  the  funeral  and  burial  of  persons  belonging  to  the  other 
Confessions  dying  in  foreign  lands;  (j)  by  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  mixed  marriages  between  the  various  Confessions; 
(k)  and,  finally,  by  the  mutual  support  of  the  Churches  in  the 
work  of  strengthening  of  religious  belief,  of  charity,  and  the 
like.’  "7 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  briefly  traced  the  various  meanings  of 
“saints,"  “communion"  and  “communion  of  saints"  up  to  the  time 
when  the  phrase  appeared  in  a formal  creed.  We  also  noted  the  rise 
of  a martyr  cultus  and  how  in  Gaul,  especially,  the  phrase  was  as- 
serted to  confound  Vigilantius  who  condemned  the  beginnings  of 
this  cultus.  In  all  these  beginnings  and  in  many  later  developments 
through  the  succeeding  centuries,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
shares,  as  it  now  interprets  the  “communion  of  saints."  Through 
the  leadership  of  the  mediaeval  Schoolmen  her  doctrine  of  holiness 
came  more  and  more  to  be  thrown  into  what  is  termed  sacramen- 
tal holiness"  and  this  quite  strictly  within  the  Latin  Church.  Theo- 
logically the  trend  led  to  a semi-Augustinian  doctrine  of  redemption 
wherein  man  is  given  a responsible  part  in  working  out  his  salvation. 
Then,  at  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sixth  Session,  January  13,  1547) > 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification,  in  conformity  to  this 
doctrine  of  redemption  was  formulated. 

At  this  same  council  (Twenty-second  Session,  September  17# 
1562;  Twenty-fifth  Session,  December,  1563)  this  Church’s  attitude 
towards  images,  relics,  pictures,  the  invocation  and  adoration  of 
saints  was  clearly  stated,  an  attitude  differing  in  no  important  re- 
spect from  that  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  In  these  decrees  it  was 
definitely  declared  that  the  sacrifies  are  not  offered  to  the  saints 
“but  unto  God  alone."  Continuing  it  was  recorded:  “If  any  abuses 

7 Gaius  J.  Slosser,  Christian  Unity , Its  History  and  Challenge  in  All  Com- 
munions in  All  Lands,  London  and  New  York,  1928,  p.  327. 
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have  crept  in  amongst  these  holy  and  salutary  observances,  this  holy 
synod  ardently  desires  that  they  be  utterly  abolished.  . . . Moreover, 
in  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  veneration  of  relics,  and  the  sacred 
use  of  images,  every  superstition  shall  be  removed,  all  filthy  lucre 
be  abolished,  all  lasciviousness  be  avoided.” 

On  the  whole,  as  in  comparison  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox,  the*^ 
Latin  Church’s  way  to  sainthood  is  more  legal  and  less  mystical.  As 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  presentation  of  the  Orthodox  interpreta- 
tion, the  Roman  Church  has  the  definite  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary  which  the  Orthodox  reject,  though  the  latter’s 
emphasis  upon  the  Virgin  and  her  worship  ( vTrepbovXda ) is  equally 
central.  In  the  Western  conception  a very  large  place  is  given  to 
purgatory  and  to  a “treasury  of  merits”  in  their  definition  and 
practice.  These  the  Orthodox  reject.  In  the  former  Church  the 
visible  unity,  while  theoretically  spiritual,  is  secured  by  the  papal 
hierarchy  which,  in  itself,  is  not  merely  convenient  polity,  it  is 
dogma  fundamental  to  the  true  Church.  For  the  guarded  selec- 
tion of  only  the  worthy  for  beatification  and  canonization,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a very  elaborate  process  leading  to 
such  designation.  In  the  Eastern  Church  “the  Orthodox  Faith” 
and  in  the  Western  Church  “the  Roman  Papal  Hierarchy”  consti- 
tute the  fixed  centres  of  their  respective  visible  “communion  of 
saints.”  With  the  Roman  Church,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  the 
city  of  God  on  earth,  is  identical  with  this  Church. 

J.  T.  Sollier  states  the  Roman  Catholic  conception  of  our  theme 
as  follows:8 

“The  communion  of  saints  is  the  spiritual  solidarity  which 
binds  together  the  faithful  on  earth,  the  souls  in  purgatory, 
and  the  saints  in  heaven  in  the  organic  unity  of  the  same 
mystical  body  under  Christ  its  head,  and  in  a constant  inter- 
change of  supernatural  offices.  The  participants  in  that  soli- 
darity are  called  saints  by  reason  of  their  destination  and  of 
their  partaking  of  the  fruits  of  the  Redemption  (I  Cor.  1:2— 
Greek  Text) . The  damned  are  thus  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  saints.  The  living,  even  if  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  body  of  the  true  Church,  share  in  it  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  their  union  with  Christ  and  with  the  soul  of  the  Church. 
The  solidarity  itself  implies  a variety  of  interrelations:  within 

a Communion  of  Saints,”  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  Quoted  by  permission. 
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the  Church  Militant,  not  only  the  participation  in  the  same 
faith,  sacraments,  and  government,  but  also  a mutual  exchange 
of  examples,  prayers,  merits,  and  satisfactions;  between  the 
Church  on  earth  on  the  one  hand,  and  purgatory  and  heaven 
on  the  other,  suffrages,  invocation,  intercession,  veneration.” 

Aspects  of  the  Protestant  Concept  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints 

THE  LUTHERAN  INTERPRETATION 

Luther  and  General  Protestant  Teaching 

Martin  Luther,  together  with  the  reform  accomplished  under 
his  and  his  associates’  leadership,  represented  a reversal  of  certain 
of  the  features  of  mediaevalism  in  Christianity  and  a return  to  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  set  forth  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  As  an  integral  and  very  vital  part  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformation  was  the  profound  Christian  experience  of  justification 
with  sanctification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  on  the  part  of  Luther 
himself.  In  brief,  Luther  led  in  the  rejection  of  what  he  called 
the  Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Church  to  the  mediaeval  sacramental 
system.  He  found  the  mediaeval  way  of  asceticism  and  semi-Pelagian- 
ism  to  be  contrary  to  the  Scriptural  way  of  salvation.  For  similar 
reasons,  he  sought  to  free  the  individual  man  in  his  pathway  to 
eternal  life  and  truth  from  the  obstructions  of  Roman  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  teaching  that  each  man  can  be  a priest  before  the  throne  of 
grace.  Through  Luther’s  life  and  teaching,  to  quote  Dr.  Conrad 
Bergendoff, 

“attention  was  shifted  from  the  institutional  character  of  Chris- 
tianity as  exemplified  in  the  mediaeval  hierarchical  system  to 
the  individual  Christian  in  whom  the  Word  and  Sacraments 
were  effective.  In  itself  the  development  was  not  antagonistic 
to  the  idea  of  the  Church.  Luther  hoped  that  through  individ- 
ual regeneration  the  entire  Church  might  be  regenerated  and 
reformed.  The  idea  of  the  Church  thus  regenerated  had  to  be 
the  invisible  uniting  force.” 

The  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  involved  in  Luther’s  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification has  been  termed  fiduciary  faith  and  the  actual  act,  a 
forensic  act  on  the  part  of  God.  From  this,  some  students  argue  that 
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such  justification  lacks  the  ethical  stress,  the  necessary  “working 
out”  of  the  individual’s  salvation.  Such  observations  are  without 
foundation  when  Luther’s  conception  of  faith  is  considered.  This 
involved  thorough-going  repentance  from  sin  and  whole-hearted 
dedication  or  sanctification  of  the  individual’s  will  to  God  in  Christ, 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  being  the  Divine  Sanctifier.  Some  observers 
further  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  believers  leads 
to  an  individualism  of  a sort  which  makes  any  doctrine  of  the 
communion  of  saints  impossible.  The  abuse,  not  the  Christian  use, 
of  the  high  and  holy  priesthood  of  believers  is  that  which  militates 
against  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran  teaching  as  *’’’ 
well  as  that  of  Protestants  generally  is  that  the  unity  of  the  com- 
munion of  saints  is  not  in  a Platonic  or  Neo-Platonic  realistic  mys- 
tical substance  apart  from  Christian  believers,  living  and  dead,  but 
the  unity  of  the  communion  of  saints-indeed,  that  which  cements 
it  into  a communion,  that  which  binds  the  invisible  Church  into 
organic  spiritual  integrity,  is  regenerated  divine  life  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Bound  into  this  realistic  and  spiritual  unity  is  not  an 
impersonal  mysticism  but  persons,  the  individual  persons  of  our 
Lord  s holy  saints.  In  Christ  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  with  the  revealing 
and  sanctifying  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lutherans  and  most 
Protestants  emphasize  faith  in  the  Word  and  the  necessity  of  the 
two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper.  The  result,  they 
believe,  is  a spiritual  organism  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  communion  of 
saints,  which  is  identical  with,  or  in  definition  of,  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Holy  Catholic  Christian  Church. 

Distinctively  Lutheran  Views 

The  Lutheran  emphasis  upon  a correct  Christian  faith  is,  at  this 
point,  like  that  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox.  But  the  Lutheranism  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  cherishes  no  final  and  fixed  formulation 
of  the  faith.  This  Confession  stresses  the  Scripture  as  the  guide  for 
the  future,  not  the  Confession  as  such.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
(Article  XXI)  teaches  with  reference  to  the  Scriptures  “touching 
the  worship  of  the  saints”: 

“Touching  the  worship  of  saints,  they  teach  that  the  memory 
of  saints  may  be  set  before  us,  that  we  may  follow  their  faith 
and  good  works  according  to  our  calling;  as  the  Emperor  may 
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follow  David’s  example  in  making  war  to  drive  away  the  Turks 
from  his  country;  for  either  of  them  is  a king.  But  the  Scrip- 
ture teacheth  not  to  invocate  saints,  or  to  ask  help  of  saints, 
because  it  propoundeth  unto  us  one  Christ  the  Mediator,  Pro- 
pitiatory, High-Priest,  and  Intercessor.  This  Christ  is  to  be 
invocated,  and  he  hath  promised  that  he  will  hear  our  prayers, 
and  liketh  this  worship  especially,  to  wit,  that  he  be  invocated 
in  all  afflictions.  ‘If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  God, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous’  (I  John  ii.  1) 

Luther  insisted  that  a saint  must  be  one  who  has  “experienced  the 
grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.”  All  are  called  to  be  saints.  Lutherans 
join  with  Luther  in  his  statement  in  the  Large  Catechism  which 
reads:  “I  believe  that  there  is  upon  earth  a holy  assembly  and  con- 
gregation of  pure  saints,  under  one  head,  even  Christ,  called  to- 
gether by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  one  faith,  one  mind  and  understand- 
ing, with  manifold  gifts,  yet  one  in  love,  without  sects  or  schisms.” 
Ere  long  Lutheran  emphasis,  however,  according  to  Dr.  Bergendoff, 
seemed  “to  have  settled  on  the  term  ‘saint’  rather  than  the  thought 
of  ‘communion.’  ” The  emphasis  today  is,  and  should  be  (in  his 
opinion) , upon  the  promotion  of  both. 

Luther’s  teaching  made  definite  provision  for  the  communion 
of  saints  in  the  sense  that  “in  this  community  in  Christendom  all 
things  are  in  common,  and  everyone’s  goods  are  the  other’s  and  no 
one  has  sole  possession  of  his  own.”9  This  phase  of  the  communion 
of  saints  was  likewise  very  definitely  recognized  and  taught  by  John 
Calvin.10 

In  the  words  of  Olavus  Petri  the  communion  of  saints  is  defined  as 

“one  Christian  Church  which  is  nothing  else  than  a union  of 
holy  people,  or  a participation  and  communion  in  which  all 
Christians,  wheresoever  they  may  otherwise  be  in  the  whole 
world,  unite  in  the  Holy  Spirit  in  one  faith  in  Christ.  ...  In 
this  community  such  a brotherhood  exists  that  all  spiritual  gifts 
are  here  in  common.  . . . Thus  in  Christ  each  is  the  servant 
of  the  other,  and  each  bears  the  other’s  burden  because  of  the 
love  that  exists  between  them.”11 

Somewhat  contrary  to  the  extreme  views  of  Pietists,  whose  em- 

9 See  Luther’s  Werke,  Weimarer  Ausgabe,  X.  2,  394. 

10  The  Institutes,  Book  IV,  Chap.  I,  Secs.  1-3. 

11  See  Olavus  Petri,  Samlade  Skrifter. 
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phasis  upon  individual  personal  holiness  was,  and  is,  commendable, 
and  whose  pietistic  stress  upon  the  realization  of  a vital  inward 
experience  sometimes  tended  to  divisions,  Lutheranism  has  never 
lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  a doctrine  of  the  Church  united  in 
Christ:  a divine  Church,  which  by  nature  must  be  inclusive  rather 
than  exclusive,  whose  duty  it  is,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  extend  fellowship  of  all  Christians  who  believe  on  Him 
through  the  Word. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches 

THE  EARLIER  VIEWS  OF  THE  CONGREGATION ALISTS  AND  OF 
MANY  BAPTISTS 

With  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches  the  supreme 
authority  for  guidance  in  the  way  of  Christian  truth  is  the  Word 
of  God  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  the  min- 
istry of  the  Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
held  that  “all  synods  and  councils  since  the  apostles'  times,  whether 
general  or  particular,  may  err,  and  many  have  erred;  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be 
used  as  a help  to  both."12  It  is  further  held  that  “the  purest  churches 
under  heaven  are  subject  both  to  mixture  and  to  error."13  With 
these  presuppositions  in  mind  and  recognizing  the  historic  dif- 
ferences as  between  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  understanding  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  and  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  we  record 
herewith  those  portions  of  the  Reformed  or  Presbyterian  confes- 
sional definitions  and  the  oft-quoted  paragraphs  from  John  Calvin’s 
Institutes  that  are  pertinent  to  our  investigation.  While  certain  of 
the  branches  of  these  families  of  Christendom,  as,  e.g.,  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  have  revised,  modified  or 
subordinated  the  Westminster  Confession,  it  is  still  true  that  the 
following  definitions  represent  the  general  views.  In  the  early  be- 
ginning of  the  modern  Congregationalist  and  Baptist  Churches,  the 
definitions  about  to  be  quoted,  prevailed.  In  certain  of  these  two 
denominations,  these  Calvinistic  and  Reformed  views  are  still 
shared.  Hence  our  warrant  for  rather  extended  quotations. 

“Westminster  Conf.,  Chap.  XXXI. 

13  Ibid.,  Chap.  XXV. 
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First,  John  Calvin’s  views  as  recorded  in  his  Institutes :14 

“By  the  unity  of  the  Church  we  must  understand  a unity  into 
which  we  feel  persuaded  that  we  are  truly  ingrafted.  For  un- 
less we  are  united  with  all  the  other  members  under  Christ  our 
head,  no  hope  of  the  future  inheritance  awaits  us.  Hence  the 
Church  is  called  Catholic  or  Universal  (August.  Ep.  48) , for 
two  or  three  cannot  be  invented  without  dividing  Christ;  and 
this  is  impossible.  All  the  elect  of  God  are  so  joined  together  in 
Christ,  that  as  they  depend  on  one  head,  so  they  are  as  it  were 
compacted  into  one  body,  being  knit  together  like  its  different 
members;  made  truly  one  by  living  together  under  the  same 
Spirit  of  God  in  one  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  called  not  only  to 
the  same  inheritance  of  eternal  life,  but  to  participation  in  one 
God  and  Christ.  . . . 

“Moreover  this  article  of  the  Creed  relates  in  some  measure 
to  the  external  Church,  that  every  one  of  us  must  maintain 
brotherly  concord  with  all  the  children  of  God,  give  due  au- 
thority to  the  Church,  and,  in  short,  conduct  ourselves  as  sheep 
of  the  flock.  And  hence  the  additional  expression,  the  ‘com- 
munion of  saints’;  for  this  clause,  though  usually  omitted  by 
ancient  writers,  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  admirably  ex- 
presses the  quality  of  the  Church;  just  as  if  it  had  been  said, 
that  saints  are  united  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ  on  this  con- 
dition, that  all  the  blessings  which  God  bestows  upon  them  are 
mutually  communicated  to  each  other.” 

Next,  Article  XXVI  of  the  Westminster  Confession  which  reads: 

“I.  All  saints  that  are  united  to  Jesus  Christ  their  head,  by 
his  Spirit  and  by  faith,  have  fellowship  with  him  in  his  graces, 
sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  glory:  and  being  united  to 
one  another  in  love,  they  have  communion  in  each  other’s  gifts 
and  graces,  and  are  obliged  to  the  performance  of  such  duties, 
public  and  private,  as  do  conduce  to  their  mutual  good,  both 
in  the  inward  and  outward  man. 

“II.  Saints,  by  profession,  are  bound  to  maintain  an  holy  fel- 
lowship and  communion  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  on  per- 
forming such  other  spiritual  services  as  tend  to  their  mutual 
edification;  as  also  in  relieving  each  other  in  outward  things, 
according  to  their  several  abilities  and  necessities.  Which  com- 
munion, as  God  offereth  opportunity,  is  to  be  extended  to  all 


Book  IV.  2,  3. 
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those  who,  in  every  place,  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

“III.  This  communion  which  the  Saints  have  with  Christ, 
doth  not  make  them  in  anywise  partakers  of  the  substance  of 
His  Godhead,  or  to  be  equal  with  Christ  in  any  respect:  either 
of  which  to  affirm  is  impious  and  blasphemous.  Nor  doth  their 
communion  one  with  another,  as  saints,  take  away  or  infringe 
the  title  or  propriety  which  every  man  hath  in  his  goods  and 
possessions.” 

With  the  foregoing,  the  Westminster  Confession’s  Article  on 
“The  Church”  must  be  linked  for  the  full  definition  of  our  phrase 
in  the  Apostles’  Creed.  This  Article  (XXV)  reads: 

“I.  The  catholic  or  universal  Church,  which  is  invisible,  con- 
sists of  the  whole  number  of  the  elect,  that  have  been,  are,  or 
shall  be  gathered  into  one,  under  Christ  the  head  thereof;  and 
is  the  spouse,  the  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all. 

“II.  The  visible  Church,  which  is  also  catholic  or  universal 
under  the  gospel  (not  confined  to  one  nation,  as  before  under 
the  law) , consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world,  that  pro- 
fess the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children;  and  is  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God, 
out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation. 


“IV.  This  catholic  Church  hath  been  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  visible.  And  particular  churches,  which  are  members 
thereof,  are  more  or  less  pure,  according  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  is  taught  and  embraced,  ordinances  administered, 
and  public  worship  performed  more  or  less  purely  in  them. 

“V.  The  purest  churches  under  heaven  are  subject  both  to 
mixture  and  error. 

“VI.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  head  of  the  Church.” 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  expressed  in 
that  Church’s  “short  statement”  adopted  in  1935  where  it  reads: 

Preamble.  “.  . . The  Church’s  Faith  ...  is  declared  in  the 
Scriptures  by  prophets  and  apostles,  and  is  attested  both  in  the 
Creeds  of  the  Universal  Church  and  in  the  Confessions  of  the 
Church  Reformed.  . . . The  Church  welcomes  the  Knowledge 
brought  to  light  by  Scripture  inquiry  into  all  the  facts  of 
nature  and  of  history,  in  the  assurance  that  all  true  understand- 
ing of  these  facts  will  serve  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  God.  . . . 
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“VIII.  Salvation  by  Christ.  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  raised 
from  the  dead,  by  His  Cross  and  Resurrection  draws  all  men 
unto  Himself,  intercedes  continually  for  His  people,  and  by 
the  gift  of  His  Spirit  enables  them  to  overcome  sin. 

“IX.  The  Church  and  the  Ministry.  It  is  the  revealed  will 
of  God  that  men  through  Jesus  Christ  should  come  into  fellow- 
ship with  Him  and  thereby  with  one  another.  This  fellowship 
is  embodied  in  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church,  which  con- 
sists of  all  those,  together  with  their  children,  who  confess  their 
faith  in  Christ  and  profess  obedience  to  Him.  . . . 

“There  are  many  branches  of  the  Church,  differing  in  doc- 
trine, in  tradition,  and  in  circumstance,  yet  through  the  union 
of  all  its  true  members  with  Jesus  Christ  the  Church  is  one. 
The  boundaries  of  the  true  Church  cannot  be  determined  by 
men,  but  are  known  to  the  Lord  alone.” 

“XIII.  The  Christian  Hope.  All  souls  are,  after  death,  in  the 
just  and  compassionate  keeping  of  Almighty  God.  . . . 

“Those  who  accept  His  mercy  live  eternally  in  perfect  fel- 
lowship with  God  and  with  one  another,  and  joyfully  serve 
Him  in  obedience  and  love,  being  made  like  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  They  see  God  face  to  face,  and  in  the  communion  of 
saints  are  partakers  with  the  Church  on  earth  in  all  its  labours 
and  prayers.” 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  record  the  statement  from  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  “the  oecumenical  symbol 
of  Reformed  Protestantism.”  It  defines: 

“The  Communion  of  Saints”  in  these  words:  “First,  that 
believers,  all  and  every  one,  as  members  of  Christ,  have  part  in 
him  and  in  all  his  treasures  and  gifts.  Secondly,  that  each  one 
must  feel  himself  bound  to  use  his  gifts,  readily  and  cheerfully, 
for  the  advantage  and  welfare  of  other  members.” 

' As  perhaps  is  true  of  no  other  of  the  divisions  of  Protestantism, 
the  general  teachings  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches 
relative  to  the  communion  of  saints  are  thus  quite  clearly  and  posi- 
tively set  forth  in  confessional  statements  or  in  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin.  Hence,  in  such  a brief  treatise  as  is  this,  very  little,  by  way 
of  elucidation,  needs  to  be  added.  However,  in  our  comparative 
study  it  should  be  pointed  out  that:  (1)  in  contrast  to  Lutheranism 
with  its  election  of  all  to  grace  conditioned  by  justifying  grace,  early 


Calvinism,  following  Augustinianism,  limited  the  number  of  the 
saints  to  those  definitely  so  foreordained  and  elected,  (2)  in  Calvin- 
ism the  emphasis  is  upon  the  absolute  unconditioned  sovereignty  of 
God,  Calvinism  proceeding  from  theology  to  anthropology  and  Lu- 
theranism from  anthropology  to  theology.  Saints,  in  the  Calvinistic 
scheme,  are  centred  about  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  His  Word. 
They  enjoy  and  manifest  their  communion  chiefly  in  the  visible 
Church  with  its  sacraments,  a communion  in  both  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial blessings  in  Christ.  Saints  in  the  Lutheran  scheme  are  centred 
about  justifying  sanctifying  faith  in  Christ  revealed  in  the  Word 
and  made  effective  in  the  sacraments,  the  communion  resulting  be- 
ing chiefly  invisible.  Both  held  that  sin  still  lingers  in  the  justified 
and  the  sanctified  in  the  sense  that  absolute  perfection  or  perfect 
love  together  with  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  such  high  goals 
are  not  to  be  expected  in  this  life.  It  was  John  Wesley  who  made 
these  latter  features  of  sanctity  the  peculiar  contribution  of  Meth- 
odism to  the  understanding  of  our  Article  of  the  Creed. 

As  Interpreted  By  the  Anglican  Church 

Like  no  other  Church  which  began  its  independent  career  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Anglican  communion  remained  catholic  in 
the  sense  of  catholicity  as  defined  by  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine 
of  the  old  catholic  Church.  Although  it  is  true  that,  during  the 
Puritan  period  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Prelacy  was,  for  a time, 
partially  supplanted  by  Presbytery,  some  phases  of  the  Calvinistic 
theology  were  introduced  and  occasional  exchange  of  preachers  to- 
gether with  mutual  recognition  of  orders  with  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  continental  Europe  took  place,  nevertheless  the 
Anglican  Church  never  became  fundamentally  evangelical  or  Prot- 
estant. Nor  did  it  remain  mediaeval.  Through  her  scholars,  in  more 
recent  years,  she  has  displayed  the  typical  Protestant  emphasis  upon 
the  place  for  historical  critical  scholarship  in  church  history  and  in 
! scriptural  authority  as  over  against  a blind  traditionalism.  And, 
all  the  while,  especially  since  the  Non-Jurors’  correspondence  with 
the  Greek  Orthodox  in  the  seventeenth  century,  through  numerous 
leaders,  she  has  been  coming  into  closer  relations  with  the  ancient 
Church  of  the  East. 

Because  of  these  various  elements  to  be  found  within  her  life, 
resulting  in  a large  degree  of  recognition  of  all  phases  of  Christian 
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truth  by  comprehension  rather  than  by  compromise,  there  are  many 
who  regard  the  Anglican  Church  as  a Via  Media  among  the 
Churches  of  the  world.  The  following  statement  as  to  her  inter- 
pretation of  our  theme  is  therefore  of  special  interest.  In  recording 
this  statement  we  are  fully  aware  that,  like  most  other  Churches, 
the  Anglican  includes  parties  or  groups  whose  convictions  are  not 
here  stated  fully. 

The  term,  “the  communion  of  saints,”  is  understood  by  Anglicans 
to  be  an  expansion  of  the  idea  of  the  Church— almost  a definition, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  so-called  Apostles’  Creed.  (Note  that  the  clause 
is  so  punctuated  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.)  Although  a late 
addition  to  the  Creed,  perhaps  the  very  latest  clause  to  be  added 
to  that  growing  formula  of  faith  (added  perhaps  in  the  fourth 
century)  ,15  it  sums  up  specifically  and  beautifully  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as  held  by  Anglicans.  Whatever  its  significance  when 
first  added  to  the  Apostolic  symbol,  it  has  come  in  the  course  of 
time  to  express  an  emphasis  which  Anglicans,  at  least,  hold  to  be 
essential  to  the  very  idea  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  phrase  may  con- 
ceivably have  meant  originally,  as  Zahn  held,  “fellowship  in  holy 
things”  (i.e.,  sacraments,  taking  sanctorum  as  neuter  rather  than 
masculine)  ; and  there  are  passages  in  St.  Augustine  and  other 
' writers  which  seem  to  imply  such  a meaning;  but  the  later  and  still 
current  interpretation,  and  the  one  pre-supposed  by  most  Anglicans, 
is  a fellowship  of  saints,  i.e.,  persons.  It  has  so  been  understood  since 
the  Reformation,  and  Anglicans  have  been  at  pains  to  rule  out 
both  the  Lutheran  conception  of  the  invisible  Church  and  the  Cal- 
vinist conception  of  the  elect,  as  constituting  its  real  essence  or 
proper  nature.  As  such  a fellowship,  it  embraces  all  the  living,  in 
Christ,  whether  still  “in  the  body,”  in  this  present  world,  or  in 
paradise,  or  in  the  “Church  triumphant”  in  heaven.  Anglicans 
readily  make  their  own  the  words  of  Niceta  of  Remesiana: 

“What  is  the  Church  but  the  congregation  of  all  saints?  . . . 
Patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  all  the  just  who  have 
been,  are,  or  shall  be,  are  one  Church  because  sanctified  by  one 
faith  and  life,  marked  by  one  Spirit,  they  constitute  one  Body. 

. . . Believe,  then,  that  in  this  one  Church  thou  wilt  attain  to 
the  communion  of  saints.  Know  that  this  is  the  one  Catholic 
“ So  A.  E.  Bum,  The  Apostles’  Creed , p.  45. 


Church  established  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  whose  com- 
munion thou  oughtest  firmly  to  hold.” 

As  understood  by  Anglicans,  the  Catholic  Church  includes  all 
the  baptized;  and  it  is  this  Church,  not  a static  or  finished  quantity 
or  number  (as  of  the  elect,  e.g.)  but  the  growing  body  or  fellowship 
of  those  who  are  one  in  Christ,  which  is  further  defined  in  the 
Creed  as  “the  communion  of  saints.”  It  cannot  even  be  limited  to 
those  who  are  loyal  to  the  Catholic  Faith  (“as  this  Church  hath 
received  the  same”)  —as  even  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  certainly 
Augustine,  later  on,  and  the  Anti-Donatists,  would  limit  it.  It  must 
include  all  those  who,  in  New  Testament  language,  have  been 
“called  to  be  saints.”  Stated  more  theologically  or  philosophically, 
the  logic  of  the  whole  process  of  redemption  is  the  soundly  Aristo- 
telian one:  “We  are  what  we  are  to  be.”  It  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance, for  Anglicans,  that  the  clause,  “the  communion  of  saints,” 
is  intercalated  between  “the  holy  Catholic  Church”  and  “the  for- 
giveness of  sins.”  The  Anglican  view,  historically  as  well  as  prac- 
tically understood,  repudiates  Perfectionism  (whether  gnostic,  or 
Donatist,  or  puritan)  quite  as  fully  as  it  rejects  the  idea  of  an  in- 
visible Church  to  which  only  the  elect,  or  those  already  “saved  and 
sanctified,”  or  those  indefectibly  joined  by  one  saving  act  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  can  hope  to  belong. 

The  heart  and  centre  of  the  Anglican  conception  of  the  Church 
is  the  Pauline  one,  “the  Body  of  Christ”:  “As  the  body  is  one,  and 
hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Body  being  many 
are  one  body;  so  also  is  Christ.  For  in  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  bond  or  free;  and 
were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit”  (I  Cor.  12:12-13) . “We  who 
are  many  are  one  bread,  one  body;  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one 
bread”  (I  Cor.  10:17) . This  is  understood  to  include  both  the  living 
and  the  dead  who  “all  live  unto  Him,” 

On  the  doctrine  of  Invocation  of  Saints,  which  might  appear  to 
be  justified  upon  similar  grounds,  viz.,  the  “reasons  of  the  heart,” 
most  Anglicans  would  sharply  demur.  For  one  thing,  the  doctrine 
has  been  the  occasion  of  serious  abuses,  such  as  the  Reformation 
aimed  to  correct;  for  another,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  saints 
can  hear  our  petitions  or  not;  for  still  another,  the  theological  ex- 
position of  the  doctrine  and  of  its  related  beliefs  (e.g.,  the  doctrine 
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of  Merit)  has  run  into  a variety  of  difficulties— not  least  the  apparent 
infringement  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  Christ 
Himself,  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  saints  under  the  sov- 
ereign authority  of  God,  the  identity  of  the  sanctified  will  with  the 
will  of  God  (in  which  case  what  is  the  point  of  invoking  a saint?) , 
the  question  of  the  canonization  of  saints  (i.e.,  which  saints  may 
be  invoked,  and  which  not?)  and  so  on.  To  others,  such  invocations 
appear  to  be  only  the  recrudescence  of  mythology  and  popular 
superstition:  “Aberglaube  invading.” 

The  historical  position  of  the  Church  of  England  is  well  stated 
by  Dr.  Swete: 

“It  would  appear,  then,  that  while  the  Church  of  England 
has  left  the  offering  of  prayers  for  the  departed  optional,  so 
far  as  regards  the  private  devotions  of  her  members,  and  has 
not  actually  forbidden  the  indirect  invocations  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  comprecation,  she  has  since  1563  condemned  root 
and  branch,  the  practice  of  directly  invoking  the  Saints.  It  is, 
in  her  judgment,  ‘a  fond  theory’  (res  futilia)  ‘vainly  invented 
and  grounded  on  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repug- 
nant to  the  Word  of  God’  (imo  verbi  Dei  contradicit) . ‘Futile/ 
because  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  Saints 
with  Christ  can  hear  our  requests;  ‘repugnant  to  the  Word 
of  God,’  since  in  practice  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  sole  mediation  of  Christ. 

“It  must  be  admitted  that  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  our 
Church  has  departed  from  the  later  use  both  of  East  and  West. 
But  the  practice  of  direct  invocation  cannot  be  said  to  be  in 
the  strictest  sense  Catholic:  it  does  not  answer  to  the  Vincen- 
tian canon;  it  has  no  root  in  the  Apostolic  tradition  or  in  the 
practice  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church;  it  did  not  take  shape  in  the 
liturgical  services  of  Christendom  until  the  darkness  of  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages  had  begun  to  settle  down  upon  Europe. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  has  exerted  upon  churches  in 
which  it  has  prevailed  an  influence  far  from  salutary.  The 
simple  and  comparatively  innocuous  Ora  has  opened  the  door 
to  devotions  which  are  practically  a return  to  a form  of  poly- 
theism. ‘They  say  to  the  Blessed  Virgin’  [writes  Bishop  An- 
drewes]  ‘not  only  Ora  pro  nobis,  but  Succurre  miseris,  iuva 
pusillanimes , refove  fiebils,  accipe  quod  offerimus,  dona  quod 
rogamus,  excusa  quod  timemus / It  was  in  vain  that  the  Coun- 
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cil  of  Trent  sought  to  distinguish  between  prayers  offered  to  the 
Saints  and  those  offered  to  God,  and  to  restrain  those  who  ex- 
ceeded what  the  theologians  held  to  be  the  legitimate  use  of 
Invocation.  The  tide  of  Saint-cultus,  and  especially  of  the  cult 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  has  steadily  rolled  on,  until  the  ancient 
comprecation  and  the  sober  invocations  of  the  litanies  are 
left  far  behind.”16 

The  Methodist  Exemplification  and  Emphases 

John  Wesley,  a presbyter  or  priest  in  the  Church  of  England, 
originally  extremely  high  church  and  a zealous  sacramentarian,  ex- 
perienced a profound  conversion  in  1738.  It  was  then  that  Method- 
ism was  born.  Contributing  to  this  epoch-making  event  were  several 
very  significant  lines  of  influence.  In  the  first  place,  Wesley  was  an 
Anglo-Catholic  before  the  rise  in  1833  the  revival  to  be  given 
this  name.  G.  T.  Stokes,  writing  with  reference  to  this,  stated: 
“Wesley  begat  Alexander  Knox,  Knox  begat  Bishop  Jebb,  and  Jebb 
begat  Rose,  Pusey  and  Newman.”17  John  Wesley,  long  ere  1738, 
possessed  entire  sanctification  in  the  Catholic  sense.  Well  did  he 
merit  leadership  in  the  Holy  Club  of  Oxford.  In  the  second  place, 
into  Wesley’s  instruction  and  life  came  the  best  from  German 
Pietism  and  Moravianism,  that  deeply  spiritual  and  scriptural 
emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  which  was  regarded  as  the  Lutheran  emphasis  freed  from  late 
seventeenth-century  Protestant  Scholasticism  and  Biblicism.  A third 
source  of  influence  which  was  to  have  so  much  to  do  in  shaping  the 
Wesleyan  doctrine  of  sainthood  came  through  the  reading  of  such 
books  as  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying , Richard 
Baxter’s  Saints’  Everlasting  Rest  and  William  Law’s  Serious  Call. 
Further,  John  Wesley  owed  a very  great  debt  to  an  independent 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  finally,  in  his  espousal  of  the 
Arminianism  of  his  day,  he  not  only  preached  his  distinctive  evan- 
gel of  the  universal  offer  of  salvation  but  he  grounded  himself  all 
the  more  firmly  in  the  great  doctrines  held  in  common  by  both 
Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  especially  that  peculiar  emphasis  upon 
the  necessity  of  holiness,  and  therefore  of  sainthood,  being  severely 

“See  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Holy  Catholic  Church , the  Communion  of  Saints, 
London,  1915,  pp.  241-242. 

17  Slosser,  op.  cit.,  p.  228. 
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ethical  and  moral  and  thoroughly  social  in  its  zeal  to  lead  others  to 
be  holy.  Wesley  carried  the  ethical  implications  of  sainthood  even 
further.  He  presented  the  challenge  of  entire  sanctification  which 
should  lead  to  relative  Christian  perfection  and  to  perfect  love 
in  this  life.  Unto  such  saving  experience  the  Holy  Spirit  does  wit- 
ness, giving  inward  assurance. 

As  the  result  of  such  a definition  of  sainthood  being  preached 
and  lived  by  such  a saint,  historians  without  any  connexion  with 
the  Methodists,  record  a Christian  revival  with  far-reaching  influ- 
ences for  good,  such  as  the  English-speaking  world  had  never  wit- 
nessed before  and  probably  never  has  since.  These  same  historians 
directly  credit  very  profound  changes  towards  a more  Christian 
social  order  to  this  Wesleyan  revival  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries. 

These  items  of  history  are  necessary  to  set  forth  the  Methodist 
interpretation  and  emphases.  With  the  same  general  conception 
of  the  visible  Church  and  the  same  passion  for  the  historical  critical 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  as  is  characteristic  of  the  low  and  broad 
parties  of  the  Anglican  Church,  with  a general  acceptance  of  the 
scriptural  definitions  of  “communion,”  “saints”  and  “communion 
of  saints”  as  set  forth  in  Chapter  I,  with  a very  marked  emphasis 
upon  the  obligation  that  is  upon  all  saints  to  pass  on  or  to  share 
their  spiritual  and  material  blessings  in  Christ,  the  Methodists  join 
with  all  the  other  Churches  in  holding  that  the  Church  is  a great 
spiritual  unity  in  Christ.  “But  it  owes  its  unity,”  to  quote  Dr. 
A.  C.  Knudson,  “not  to  a superpersonal  or  subpersonal  spiritual 
substance  as  though  such  an  independent,  self-existent,  impersonal 
substance  or  sanctity  were  inherent  in  the  Church,  but  to  a unity  of 
regenerated  sanctified  persons  in  Christ  who  Himself  is  a Person.” 
Thus  Methodism,  in  interpreting  the  spiritual  solidarity  of  the  in- 
visible Church,  joins  the  churches  of  the  West  in  being  Aristotelian 
in  contrast  to  the  Eastern  Church  which  is  so  Platonic,  indeed, 
Neo-Platonic,  in  its  realism.  As  for  prayer,  praise  and  honour 
as  well  as  imitation  in  relation  to  the  saints  in  glory,  Methodism 
has  always  joined.  As  for  saintly  inter-communion  here  in  this 
world,  Methodism  has  always  followed  John  Wesley  in  his  desire  for 
“a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  every  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 
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Interpretations  by  Churches  with  Congregational  Polity,  with 
General  Emphasis  upon  the  Scriptures  as  the  Guide  and 
without  Formal  Confessions  or  Creeds 

Here  are  listed  such  great  world-wide  denominations  as  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  the  Baptists  and  the  Disciples.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  study,  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  all  those  Churches  which  be- 
long here.  Generally  speaking,  these  historic  portions  of  the  whole " 
Church  subscribe  to  part  or  all  of  the  meanings  of  “saints,”  “com- 
munion” and  “communion  of  saints”  as  set  forth  in  the  first  sec- 
tions of  this  study.  Indeed,  this  is  true  of  all  Protestants  or  evan- 
gelicals. The  observations  and  definitions  made  in  the  fore  part  of 
this  booklet  need  not  be  repeated  here.  With  these  Churches,  the 
Word  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only,  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Of  course,  within  these 
groups,  there  are  to  be  found  all  gradations  of  emphasis  and  vary- 
ing preferences  and  convictions  as  to  “high  church,”  “broad  church” 
and  “low  church”  attitudes  within  the  general  framework  of  the  de- 
nomination as  such.  As  stated  in  part  in  connexion  with  the  Lu- 
therans and  Presbyterians  or  Reformed,  the  Congregationalists,  the 
Baptists,  the  Disciples,  etc.,  share  generally  in  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  views  recorded  there,  especially  with  regard  to  the  essen- 
tial inner  meaning  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  to  the  nature  of  saint- 
hood, and  therefore  as  to  the  communion  of  saints. 

All  these  Churches,  in  their  understood  teaching,  join  in  the  nega- 
tives  of  the  Protestant  condemnation  of  the  invocation  of  the  saints, 
of  all  forms  of  what  they  term  “Mariolatry,”  and  of  all  doctrines  of 
grace  involving  any  phase  of  a communion  of  transferable  merits. 
With  all  of  them,  Christ,  alone,  is  the  Mediator. 

The  Baptists  insist  upon  believers’  baptism  by  immersion,  this 
ordinance  being  symbolic  and  necessary.  The  Disciples  have  a 
similar  attitude  towards  baptism,  only  some  of  them  more  nearly 
link  regeneration  with  baptism  as  thus  defined.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists have  no  distinctive  tenet  of  doctrine  which  sets  them  apart 
from  Protestantism.  All  three  of  these  great  denominations  insist 
upon  the  autonomy  of  the  local  congregation.  As  for  the  spiritual 
unity  and  solidarity  of  the  invisible  Church,  they  join  with  all  other 
Churches;  only,  for  them,  truth,  freedom  and  unity  in  the  Gospel 
are  privileges  cherished  in  the  order  named.  By  virtue  of  these 
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Churches  being  congregational  in  polity  and  therefore  without  visi- 
ble organizational  and  governmental  union  within  the  denomina- 
tion, except  as  the  local  church  may  decide,  the  concept  of  a highly 
organized  and  centrally  controlled  Church  does  not  form  a part  of 
these  denominations’  definition  of  the  earthly  manifestation  of 
the  phrase  “communion  of  saints.”  Nevertheless,  the  members 
of  these  Churches  are  in  the  forefront  in  their  zeal,  their  service  and 
their  prayers  that  in  and  through  the  saints  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  be  realized. 

There  are  individual  leaders  within  these  communions  whose 
interpretation  of  our  phrase  is  spiritually  the  same  as  that  of  lead- 
ers within  the  Catholic  Churches,  stopping  short,  of  course,  of  a 
saint  cultus.  With  some  Congregationalists  and  Baptists,  the  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  Calvinistic  creedal  attitudes  still  pre- 
vail (see  pages  29-33) . 

The  Communion  of  Saints  in  Quaker  Thought 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  mystical  approach,  within  a mystically 
spiritual  unity,  towards  the  realization  of  illumination  and  inward 
peace  in  God,  the  Quaker  faith  comes  nearer  to  resembling  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  faith  than  any  other  historical  communion 
studied  in  this  booklet.  Both  the  Orthodox  and  the  Friends,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  much  Neo-Platonism  within  their 
theory  of  the  spiritual  solidarity  of  all  saints.  Apart  from  this  one 
point  of  similarity,  they  are  almost  totally  different  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  phrase  “communion  of  saints.” 

The  Quakers,  following  the  admonitions  of  George  Fox,  seek  to 
“feel  the  power  of  God  in  one  another.”  They  greatly  emphasize  the 
privilege  of  social  mysticism  within  the  group  wherein  God  is  more 
clearly  manifest.  They  have,  far  beyond  what  would  be  expected 
from  their  numbers,  succeeded  in  extending  the  blessings  of  such 
group  fellowship  to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  as,  e.g.,  their 
testimony  for  peace  and  against  war.  Thus  they  very  actively  extend 
the  communion  of  saints  longitudinally.  While  in  the  past  they 
have  had  no  controlling  interest  in  the  historic  creeds,  nevertheless 
there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  all  the  truths  which  they  may 
imply.  Dr.  D.  Elton  Trueblood  quotes  with  approval  T.  Edmund 
Harvey18  who  wrote:  “The  lamp  of  history  casts  its  rays  across  the 

“ The  Long  Pilgrimage,  London,  1921,  pp.  40-41. 
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dark  gulf  of  time  and  reveals  to  us,  not  dead  images  of  former  ex- 
istences, but  men  and  women  who  are  real  and  living,  whose  per- 
sonality may  make  itself  felt  still  and  touch  us  as  closely,  more 
closely  even  than  do  those  of  many  a contemporary.”  Dr.  Trueblood 
believes  this  help  from  the  departed  saints  is  more  than  that  of 
mere  example. 

With  the  Quakers,  the  unity  of  the  communion  of  saints  is  in 
the  immediate  contact  which  all  saints  have  with  God.  Out  from 
this  flows  the  continuity  of  revelation. 


Chapter  III 


THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS  IN  HYMNODY  AND 
LITURGY:  DISAGREEMENTS,  AGREEMENTS, 
TENDENCIES 


In  Hymnody  and  Liturgy 

AT  THE  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lausanne  in 
ii  August,  1927,  we  used  as  our  common  hymnary  a collection  en- 
titled Communio  in  which  there  were  sixty  selections  made  from 
the  hymnbooks  of  many  languages  and  churches.  There  are  probably 
more  than  one  hundred  hymn  writers  whose  productions  are  quite 
generally  used  by  all  the  denominational  families  of  Christendom. 
With  regard  to  these  there  is  no  discrimination  because  the  author 
was  or  is  of  another  Church.  In  some  of  our  Churches  through  our 
hymns  we  subscribe  to  interpretations  of  the  communion  of  saints 
either  not  provided  for  in  our  Church’s  teaching  or  else  expressly 
forbidden. 

Of  the  hymns  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Breviary  and  Missal,  more 
than  forty  are  in  the  Anglican  hymnaries  and  not  less  than  twelve 
are  used  by  many  Protestant  Churches.  These  twelve  are:  “Adeste 
fidelis”;  “Dies  irae”;  “Gloria,  laus  et  honor”;  “O  bona  patria”;  “O 
lux  beata  Trinitas”;  “Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi”;  “Stabat  mater  dolo- 
rosa”; “Urbs  Sion  aurea”;  “Veni,  creator  Spiritus”;  “Veni,  Sancte 
Spiritus”;  “Veni,  veni,  Emmanuel.”  To  these  should  be  added  the 
following  ancient  hymns  and  canticles:  “Te  Deum  laudamus”; 
“Gloria  in  excelsis”;  “Benedictus”;  “Magnificat”;  “Nunc  dimittis”; 
“Benedicte  omni  opera”;  and  numerous  doxologies.  The  Psalms  in 
various  paraphrases  voice  the  worship  of  the  saints  in  every  Church. 

From  the  Eastern  Church,  by  means  of  translations,  the  English- 
speaking  world  has  received  great  hymns.  Some  of  these  we  list 
here:  “Come,  ye  faithful,  raise  the  strain”;  “The  Day  of  Resurrec 
tion”;  “Behold  the  Bridegroom  draweth  nigh”;  “Sweet  Saviour  in 
Thy  pitying  grace”;  “Jesu!  Name  all  names  above”;  “Lord  Jesus, 
think  on  me”;  “Those  eternal  bowers”;  “The  day  is  past  and  over”; 
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“Let  our  choir  new  anthems  raise”;  “Hail  gladdening  light”;  and 
“Stars  of  the  morning.” 

With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  communion  of  saints,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  teachings  plainly  set  forth  in  hymns  and 
canticles:  (1)  the  saints  of  earth  and  heaven  join  in  the  worship  of 
God,  e.g.,  the  “Te  Deum  laudamus”  and  the  “Sanctus,”  (2)  all 
saints  are  united  in  mystic  intercommunion,  e.g.,  in  “The  Church’s 
One  Foundation  and  in  “For  All  the  Saints,”  (3)  the  communion 
of  saints  inherently  implies  unity,  a unity  not  broken  by  death: 

Elect  from  every  nation 
Yet  one  o’er  all  the  earth 


Yet  she  on  earth  hath  union 
With  God  the  Three  in  One, 

And  mystic  sweet  communion 
With  those  whose  rest  is  won; 

(4)  the  saints  in  glory  are  conscious  and  active,  e.g.,  the  hymn 
beginning  “O  see  the  shining  countless  throng,”  also  “Jerusalem  the 
Golden”  and  that  hymn  by  W.  C.  Piggot  with  the  line  “They 
serve  Thee  still,”  (5)  all  the  saints  of  the  centuries  of  history  in- 
cite us  to  heroic  faith,  e.g.,  “We  Come  unto  Our  Father’s  God,”  etc. 

In  the  field  of  sacred  liturgy,  there  are  a large  number  of  prayers, 
scriptures,  advices,  rituals  for  baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  marriage, 
etc.,  which  constitute  a very  real  bond  of  intercommunion  for  all 
the  saints  of  all  the  churches.  At  numerous  points  in  the  liturgical 
literature,  the  saints  on  earth  join  with  the  saints  in  heaven  in 
prayer  and  adoration  to  God.  Throughout  these  vehicles  of  worship, 
many  of  which  originated  in  the  East  and  many  in  the  West  in 
the  earlier  Christian  centuries,  there  runs  the  use  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which,  more  than  all  else,  we  possess  and  cherish  in 
common. 


Disagreements,  Agreements,  Tendencies 

After  this  encouraging  and  inspiring  proof  of  our  agreements  as 
to  the  meaning  of  our  Article  in  the  Apostolic  symbol,  it  does  not 
seem  right  to  take  up  those  points  wherein  the  Churches  disagree. 
The  entire  second  chapter  of  this  treatise  was  so  written,  we  hope, 
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that  the  major  disagreements  appeared  as  we  proceeded.  They  were 
pointed  out  there  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Hence,  without  attempting  to  go  into  detail  and  realizing  that 
there  are  many  agreements  and  tendencies  thereto  which  we  can 
not  record,  we  shall  conclude  our  study  by  specifying  wherein  Chris- 
tendom has  some,  if  not  considerable,  measure  of  concord  in  rela- 
tion to  the  interpretation  of  our  theme.  We  record  them  in  outline. 
It  is  generally  agreed:  (1)  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  constitute 
divinely  revealed  guidance,  if  not  final  authority,  as  we  seek  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  terms  “communion”  and  “saints”  and 
the  phrase  “communion  of  saints.”  In  the  first  part  of  Chapter  I we 
presented  a review  of  such  portions  of  the  Scripture  as  are  pertinent; 

(2)  that  the  terms  “communion”  and  “saints,”  in  accordance  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  do  have  some,  if  not  all  of  the  meanings  listed 
in  Chapter  I (see  pages  1-12) . The  Catholic  Churches  tend  to  read 
more  of  the  ideas  of  “separateness,”  “awe,”  “the  devoted,”  “the 
divine,”  while  the  Evangelical  Churches  tend  to  read  more  of  the 
ethical,  moral  and  social,  more  of  the  idea  of  sinlessness,  impecca- 
bility, puritanism,  into  the  ideas  of  holiness  and  saintliness.  These 
differences  pass  on  into  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  as  a whole. 
But,  fundamentally,  there  is  much  of  agreement  as  to  the  Scriptural 
meanings  of  the  terms  “communion”  and  “saints”; 

(3)  there  is  quite  common  agreement  with  regard  to  the  points 
of  definition  made  in  Chapter  I (see  pages  1-12),  including  the 
summary  of  Bishop  Pearson’s  conclusions.  From  many  if  not  all 
of  the  statements  listed  in  that  section  there  is  perhaps  little  tend- 
ency to  disagree; 

(4)  with  regard  to  the  general  philosophical  and  theological 
background  of  the  three  major  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  solidarity  of  the  Church,  that  solidarity  which  provides  for 
or  requires  the  communion  of  saints,  there  is  a great  measure  of 
agreement  within  these  three  theories.  Let  us  indicate. 

(a)  The  Neo-Platonic  or  Platonic  Realists  for  whom  the  Church 
invisible  is  a mystical  spiritual  substantial  unity,  the  totality  prac- 
tically submerging  the  identity  of  the  individual  members— so  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  and  the  Quakers  and  all  Neo-Platonic  mystics. 

(b)  The  Aristotelian  Realists  for  whom  the  Church  is  a spiritual 
unity  of  regenerated  individuals  united  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
not  partaking  of  the  divine  Substance  but  in  moral  and  spiritual 
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union  with  Him.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  prevents  and  condemns  a saint  cultus  (which  does  pro- 
vide for  something  of  the  substance  of  deity  to  be  in  the  canonized 
saint) , this  Church  belongs  in  this  group  of  Realists.  To  this  same 
group  belong  all  those  churches  of  Protestantism,  generally  listed 
as  Trinitarian  and  Evangelical,  which  at  the  same  time  emphasize 
the  invisible  Church  as  the  spiritual  unity  of  all  the  saints  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  Here,  e.g.,  belong  the  Calvinistic,  Lutheran,  Meth- 
odist, Baptist,  Disciples  and  the  trinitarian  evangelical  Congrega- 
tionalist  Churches  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  confine  the  invisible 
Church  to  the  earthly  sphere. 

(c)  The  Conceptualists  (and  here  again  we  use  a term,  though 
mediaeval,  yet  most  modern)  who  regard  the  Church  as  having 
reality  merely  in  the  human  concept.  For  all  such  the  phrase,  com- 
munion of  saints,  just  like  the  Church,  is  purely  a concept.  But, 
contrary  to  the  mediaeval  Conceptualists,  there  is  for  the  modem 
Conceptualists  no  certain  reality  behind  the  concept.  For  them, 
therefore,  this  entire  study  deals  only  with  the  creations  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  the  communion  of  saints  is  strictly  and  only 
carried  on  here  on  earth  as  between  the  living; 

(5)  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  communion  of  saints  with 
the  congregation  of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church,  there  are  many 
who  join  with  the  Lutherans  in  this  view; 

(6)  in  the  conviction  that  our  phrase  is  not  wholly  identical  with 
the  preceding  phrase  in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  but  is  a necessary  and 
important  definition  of  that  phrase,  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian, 
the  Anglican,  the  Methodist,  the  Baptist,  Disciples,  Congregational 
and  many  other  churches  are  in  agreement; 

(7)  that  the  communion  of  saints,  when  practised  in  accord  with 
the  New  Testament  teaching  (see  Chapter  I,  page  1,  under  “shar- 
ing in  a community,”  etc.) , involves  what  is  generally  termed  the 
Christian  stewardship  of  one’s  material  blessings,  the  Christian 
giving  of  alms,  the  Christian  sharing  of  property  (Acts  2:43-47), 
and  the  general  bearing  of  one  another’s  burdens,  is  in  interpreta- 
tion of  this  article  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  generally  accepted  by 
Christians  of  every  denomination.  With  respect  to  sharing  either 
material  or  spiritual  blessings,  the  privilege  has  such  moral  and 
religious  obligation  that  there  is  no  possibility  for  a person  to  be 
a saint  in  the  true  sense  and  live  a self-centred  life.  Saintliness  must 
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not  only  lead  to  spiritual  unity;  it  can  only  exist  in  a unity  involv- 
ing one’s  neighbour,  one’s  self  and  Christ; 

(8)  that  the  earthly  manifestation  of  the  communion  of  saints  in 
the  sense  of  the  mutual  sharing  of  spiritual  gifts  and  of  phases 
of  revelation,  thus  leading  to  greater  visible  unity,  is  likewise  morally 
obligatory  upon  all  Christians  is  a conviction  that  is  increasingly 
building  up  a common  will  to  unity.  Education,  improved  means 
of  publication  and  travel,  the  critical  historical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  spread  of  general  culture— all  contribute  to  this  end; 

(9)  that  the  communion  of  which  we  speak  calls  for  all  the 
Churches  to  seek  to  come  to  greater  accord  as  to  church  polity  and 
doctrine  is  a view  more  and  more  accepted,  as  witness  the  vast  prog- 
ress of  Christian-unity  movements  and  of  conferences  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  same; 

(10)  as  to  the  possibility  and  nature  of  the  inter-relations  be- 
tween the  saints  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  all  the  Churches  agree  as 
indicated  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  i.e.,  in  the  teachings  in 
our  common  hymnody  and  liturgy; 

(11)  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Christians  may  go  in  adopting 
the  definitions  of  “communion,”  “saints”  and  “communion  of 
saints”  which  arose  in  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  were  prevalent  when  the  phrase  first  appeared  in  a 
creed,  particularly  the  interpretation  of  Bishop  Niceta,  there  is 
genuine  agreement  that  such  views  can  and  should  be  accepted,  by 
all  the  Catholic  churches  and  by  many  with  catholic  convictions  in 
the  evangelical  or  Protestant  churches. 

When  all  the  foregoing  agreements  and  tendencies  and  helps 
thereto  are  carefully  weighed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  unity  of 
the  Church  in  life  and  worship  through  the  communion  of  saints  is 
far  more  real  than  our  historic  divisions  indicate  to  the  sceptical 
world. 
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